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MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. BENJAMIN EVANS, 
OF TREWEN, CARDIGANSHIRE. 


Tuts pious, enlightened, and use- 
ful man, was descended re- 
ligious parents, by whom he was 
carefully trained up “in the way sure 
he should go.” His father, Mr. 
Daniel Evans, was a member of 
the Baptist church, at Rhydwilim, 
in the county of Caermarthen ; 
but his mother was of the Inde- 
persuasion, and a mem- 
of the church at Brynberian, 
in Pembrokeshire. Their son 
Benjamin was -born at F 
Adder, in the of Meline, 
county of Pembroke, on the 23d 
of February, 1740. He was in- 
structed in the English 
by his mother, and could read the 
English Bible when only five 
ears of age. About this time 
was sent to a school at Glandwr, 
where he acquired some ma- 
tical knowledge. . Thence’ he was 
removed to.a school at Mungton, 
near Narbeth, in which he re- 
qsited the rodimnonte of-a.clestical 
education. ‘After this, he was 
some time in another school. at 
Haverfordwest, which he quitted 
when about the age of fifteen. 
Mr. Evans was the subject of 
py ae). ge ra yn 
pi ar no ac- 
sya A time of conver 
sion, Not having been baptized in 
his infancy, he submitted.to that 
ordinance at . Bethel-M 
March 1}, 1764, in the 2 year 
of his age. At the same time, he 
was admitted a manpage of wa 
church at that 
Rev. David Gri 
Here he rendered himself 
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fifty-three years 


of Leche 


by his knowl of pualioady, 
meen — his de. 


trae — 


ship. "But it was soon discovered 
that he had talents for the 
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place his. ministry was 
ved, so that shortly af- 
settled there. Towards 
the end of the year 1768, he was 
married to Miss os 


He was ordained at Llanys 

in 1769, end laboured 

muchacceptance upwards of Sheen 

eae a + er Bc a oe ta 
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success, to several places where it 
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abating ther of persecution company there-assembled, which 


in the county. He found it ne- 


cessary to act with firmness and 
decision, ybut generally overcame 
his adversari 














the rage of persecution, 


Duri 


he found, in returning from Dol-: 
gelly, three women stationed near 


the bridge; who were employed 
to throw him, with his horse, 
into the river. ‘Addressing them 
in» his | usvally cheerful and 
fviendly manner, he so disarmed 
them of their resolution, that they 
“were constrained to let him pass 
quietly over; and, on being asked 
‘those under whose influence 
‘acted, why they had’ not exe- 
‘cuted their p , one of them 
replied, that he looked and ‘spoke 
so pleasantly, that the heart of no 
‘woman could permit her to do 
‘any such thing. Passing through 
‘Doelgelly at another time, when 
the quarter séssions were held in 
the ‘town, he called at an inn, 
where the magistrates were just 
sitting down to dinner, and was 
‘content to be served in a back 
room. On entering the apart- 
ment, he found to his surprise, 
that the leaders of the mob were 
there. Not knowing very well 
‘what: to do, he resolved to make 
free with them, and asked for a 
lass of their ale. On taking his 
we, helaiddowna shilling, which 
they scrupled to receive. But 
when he insisted on leaving his 
money, saying, “ Touch pot, 
touch penny,” they were so pleased 
with his behaviour, that they swore 
he was a gentleman; declared 
that he should be welcome to 
preach ‘in the town, and that no 
‘one should dare to molest him. 
“Thus, for one shilling, he procured 
-for himself and others, that liberty 
tone might. have cost him his 
“Or the death of one of his 
‘friends at-Barmouth, he thought 
tine duty.to attend the wake, 
a. view. to the good of the 


ies by his meekness, 
iad behaviour. - 


consisted chiefly of sailors. It was 
customary to spend the night, on 
such; occasions, in ing and 
singing psalms. Mr. Evans, after 


=snating-cnthaptennpeenaied ie 
expound it, and took the oppor- 


timity of preaching to the people ; 
after this he in prayer, 
perdceleniy remembering the sai- 
ors, and adverted to the dangers 
of a sea-faring life in so feeling a 
manner, that many of them were 
deeply affected. Such preaching 
and praying was entirely new to 
them, and made such an impres- 
sion on their minds, that several, 
on rising from their knees, thanked 
him one after another. The exer- 
cises of the evening; and particu~ 
larly this prayer, raised him highin 
the esteem of the , and was 
a means of removing their preju- 
dices, and of opening a wider door 
for the preaching of the gospel 
among them. ‘The Calvinistic 
Methodists,. in particular, were 
more favourably received after 
this, and preached at Barmouth 
with much success, He was also 
much d in consequence of 
an excellent school which he kept 
during his residence at Llanyw- 
chilyn. This was much needed 
in that part of the country, and 
was of no small service to the 

cause of religion, 
With what views and feelings 
Mr. Evans pursued his ministerial 
duties, and on what principles. he 
acted, appears from his private 
papers. The following passages 
are extracted from a a cove- 
nant, dated July 14, 1771,.-by 
which he dedicated himself: to 
-God, and which was solemnly re- 
newed at different periods of his 
life: —‘ Eternal and Almighty 
‘God, my- creator, my governor, 
.and my preserver; who, in Christ, 
art reconciling simners to thyself, 
not imputing their trespasses unto 
them! Behold, with a propitious 
a poor ruined. creature, whose 


sins axe many, great, and highly 
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aggravated. I haverebelled against 
thee, preferred the pleasures of 
sense and sin, to thy’service and 


favour! Viewing thee ‘as, in and 
through Christ, inviting ‘poor sin- 
ners’ into a state of grace and 
new obedience, I would humbly 
and cordially acquiesce in the gra- 
cious project, consent to the pro- 

, and commit my perishing 
soul unto him, to be saved by his 
blood; and justified by his’ righ- 
teousness. I would receive him 
cordially and gratefully, as the 
great and free gift of heaven ;— 
as my all-sufficient Saviour,—as 
my instructor, and my king. I 
desire to accept of thy, covenant, 
wherein thou hast promised to 
own and save those who believe 
in thy Son. T avouch the glorious 
Trinity to be my God, according 
to the tenor and obligations of my 
baptism ; and devote myself, soul 
and body, to Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, to pardon, cleanse, 
and sanctify me for his service. O 
Lord, accept a poor, trembling 
worm, that offers himself unto 
thee, according to the tenor of 
thy gospel, and the plenitude of 
thy revealed mercy in Christ. Set 
thy distinguishing mark, and im- 
press thy blessed image upon me, 
as one consecrated to thy service. 
I know that thou requirest the 
heart; that the heart of man is 
deceitful above all things; and 
that mine is deceitful and sinful 
above the hearts of others; so that 


' JT am afraid to offer it unto thee, 


and fear it will prove false. But 
I depend entirely on thy grace and 
assistance, to perform the obli- 

ions of this’ my solemn cove- 
nant, which I make as a means of 
quickening and reminding me of 
my duty. In this view I put my 
hand to it, praying that thou wilt 
accept of it and ratify it, both in 
heaven and in my conscience. O 
Lord, I humbly pray that the 
Holy Spirit may take. possession 
of my heart, to make.it holy, to 
quicken its deadness, to subdue 
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its perverseness, ‘to check its irre- 
gular propensities, to heal its ma-' _ 
ladies; and to root out all sinful 
self-seeking, O t me more 
evangelical light, a stronger faith, 
a livelier hope, and a warmer 
love. Give more patience, reso- 
lution, and fortitude, with every 
other qualification for thy service: 
and honour! Make me «more: 
watchful, more zealous, more edn- 
tent, and more ready to acquiesce 
in all the disposals of thy provi~ 
dence. Make me more wise, emi- 
nent, and successful in my minis 
try; and render this solemn trans 
action a constant spur to holiness: 
and diligence, a never-failing 
spring of comfort through all the . 
trials of life, and especially in 
death, which I humbly pray may 
be of some easy kind.” 

Annexed to the above covenant 
are a number of resolutions; «res 
lating to that line of ministerial 
eonduct which he intended to purs 
sue, both in private and in public; 
Of these, the following are the 
substance: “* Resolved, To read 
and study the Bible with a greater 
degree of diligence, attention, arid 
self-application ; to endeavour ‘to 
understand the New Covenant 
more clearly, in its nature and 
dispensation ; never to preach on 
any subject without first prayin 
for light, and for a blessing, 
in studying, never to wander super- 
ficially from one subject to another ; 
to labour for a deeper sense of the 
majesty and presence of God, for 
communion with him, and’ for 
more conformity to him; «to 
strive to be more humble and self- 
denying, in order to suppress all 
pride’ and passion; to be more 
watchful against levity and rash- 
ness in company ; to be deliberate 
and prudent in every project, 

ing in the exeeution of 

it; and never to intermeddle with 
the affairs of others, unless: pro- 
ly called u to assist ; to en- 
Secon to Rania the will of Pro- 
vidence, to submit thereto, and to 

Z2 
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eonfide therein, and, when in the 

of duty, to leave events to 
God; to admonish and reprove 
with honesty, plainness, and meek- 
ness, without reserve, or — 
of persons; never to preach unto 
others any doctrine or duty, but 
what I am well uaded is con- 
sistent with Scripture, nor with- 
out first preaching it to myself; 
to have respect.to my Redeemer’s 
glory, and the good of souls, 
above my own ease, gain, or re- 
putation: to survey the state of 
religion in my own soul, and in 
my congregation, and to bear my 
people on my heart before God, 
as my particular charge and con- 
eern ; to aim at the revival of re- 
igion, by instituting and urging 
e So all likely means, as 
seasons of humiliation and prayer, 
catechising, religious meetings, &c.; 
to attend seriously and immedi- 
ately to the remonstrances of con- 
science, as God’s monitor, and en- 
deavour to distinguish between 
groundless scrupulosity and a 
proper sense of duty ; to strive to 
bear on mind a constant sense 
of the evil nature and tendency of 
unbelief, and distrust of God, asa 
sin against the gospel constitution, 
and pregnant with all other sins ; 
remembering that, as God has 
given a sufficient ground of hope 
an the gospel, every sinner is under 
an obligation immediately to be- 
lieve the report, and accept the in- 
definite offer of Christ with all his 
saving benefits.” 

h greatly beloved by 
the church at Ldaprehiliym, and 
highly esteemed in that part of 
the country, an ill state of health 
induced him to think of removing. 
It was found, that the fogs arisi 
from id or Bala Pool, were 
injurious to his constitution, so 
that a of situation was 
deemed advisable. He therefore 
aceepted, in 1777, an invitation 
from the Independent Church and 


congregation 
Thomas's Green, Hav west, 
the pulpit being then vacant by 
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the resignation of the Rev. John 
Hughes, who had removed to 
Bristol. Here Mr. Evans found 
religion in rather a languishing 
state, partly owing to the temper 
and conduct of two or three per- 
sons, on whose behaviour and ex- 
ample much depended. A few 
passages from some of the sermons 
he preached at the Green, will 
not only exhibit the character of 
his ministry, but give a pleasing 
idea of his zeal and piety. “ Every 
thing that has a right to speak, 
speaks against sin. God says, 
Destroy it, or I must destroy you: 
the law says, Destroy it, or I 
must condemn you: the 
says, Destroy it, or I cannot bless 
you: Christ says, Destroy it, for 
I came to destroy the works of the 
devil: the Holy Spirit says, De- 
stroy it, or I cannot dwell in your 
souls: Heaven says, Destroy it, 
or I cannot open my gates to re- 
ceive you: and the holy soul says, 
Destroy it, or I am robbed of my 
happiness and peace !—-Scripture 
and reason declare, that the happi- 
ness of heaven is reserved for 
none but just and holy persons ; 
and that those of a contrary cha- 
racter must suffer an eternal dis- 
appointment, as to their expecta- 
tions of attaining it. What, then, 
must be done to be saved? The 
only thing that can be successfully 
done, is to apply to Jesus Christ, 
a ms Saviour of sinners, and 
or two important blessings 
—justification and sanctification ; 
or an interest~in his merits, and 
the influences of his Spirit. Both 
are equally essential to our apple 
ness. To these two points, 
whole of revelation refers; and an 
accurate knowledge of the plan of 


salvation ds upon 
ee of them. If 

be, either libertinism or legali ; 
and if they are not ly dis- 
tinguished, grace and works, law 


the uence 
an , will be sadly jumbled 
cae Justification 4 a sen- 
tence passed on the believing 


a clear - 
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sinner, on account of the 
ousness ‘of Christ, in whi 
believes ; but sanctification is a 
work wrought in the soul, by the 
Holy Spirit, in consequence of 


ighte- 
he 


which the justified be- 
comes boly in all manner of con- 
versation.” 

In a sermon on 1 Cor. xv. 2., 
he mentions the following truths, 
as necessary for his hearers to 
“keep in memory,” that they 

ight be “ saved by the Gospel,” 

not be found among those 
who “ have believed in vain.” 

‘¢ First, That the love and 
mercy of God are free and sove- 
reign in their exercise, depending 
on no external motive to call them 
forth ; nay, that they even sur- 
mount all obstacles of unworthi- 
ness and demerit. This is a prin- 
cipal doctrine of revelation ; and 
the truth of it has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated in the giving 
of Christ, to be ‘a propitiation for 
our sins.’—Secondly, That Christ, 
by his atoning sacrifice, has so far 

satisfied the demands of divine 
justice, and the honour of divine 
government, that God can, con- 
sistently with all his perfections, 
save a poor sinner.— Thirdly, That 
whoever will, is welcome to look 
unto him, and: trust in-him for 
salvation. - Yea, all are called, and 
it is the duty of all to comply. 
The heavy laden, the thirsty, the 
fearful, the inhabitants of the high- 
ways, the backslider, and even the 
wicked, are called—are called ear- 
nestly and entreated. — Fourthly, 
That believers must live unto his 

» in all reverence, and obe- 

ence—‘ observe all things’ that 

Christ h has commanded — ‘ walk 
worthy of their high vocation, — 

and be « filled with the fruits of 

* These are: things 

that must be retained and kept in 

memory, as fixed principles, and 

as inducements to piety.” 

At the commencement of a new 

year, Mr. Evans addressed his 
ion in the following 
awakening manner:—“ If some 
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prophet, like Jeremiah, should be 
commissioned ‘to draw back the 
veil which keeps from us the 
knowledge of future events, pro- 
bably some one here would read, 
‘ This year shall be unto thee a 
season of prosperity and comfort.’ 
Another would probably read, 
‘This year shall be unto thee a 
time of much affliction and per- 
plexity ;’ while another would read, 
in black letters, the words of our 
text, ‘ This year thou shalt die!’ 
—If you die this year unprepared, 
you must this year enter into a 
state of never-ending misery! No 
longer deceiving yourselves with 
the hope of heaven, your iniquity, 
hypocrisy, and delusion, will pre- 
sent themselves before you. The 
light of divine truth will find. its 
way igto your unbelieving hearts, 
and conscience will turn your eter- 
naltormentor. You will recollect 
the inany mercies you have abused, 
and the many instructions and ad- 
monitions, which have been thrown 
away upon you. Your mirth will 
be turned into sorrow, your plea- 
santness into gloom, your honour 
into shame, your false hope into 
distraction, and your joy into 
weeping: wailing, and gnashing of 
You will have no agree- 
she ~ Meprm no pleasing pros- 
pect, no sympathizing friend, no 
mitigation of anguish, no relaxa- 
tion of torment, _ hope from 
future ages, nor any relief from 


world, you shall this year enter 
into a state of eternal happiness. 


‘Your troubles, conflicts, and dan- 


gers will be over. You will soon 
a a apt ore ae: a 


while you pall de drink ot the sive river 
of his pleasures. Since you may 
die this. year, prepare for the 
solemn change. Be persuaded to 
* seek, first of all, the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness ; and 
then, if you should live longer, all 
things needful shall be given you.” 
(Bo be continued. ) 
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OONFORMITY TO GOD, THE 
HAPPINESS OF THE SAINTS 
IN GLORY. 

BY DR, WATTs. * 
*¢ I shall be satisfied when I awake, 

with thy likeness.”’—Psalm xvii. 15. 

In these words are two dis- 

tinct propositions, two great ar- 

quienes, which bore ip David's 
spirits under his troubles. The 
men of this world are’ satisfied 
with their hopes and their bles- 
sings;  “ Well,” saith David, 

“there will come a time, when I 

shall be satisfied too. I have not 

all the good things of this life that 

I could desire; but I am far from 

being satisfied with spiritual bles- 

sings.” It is the character of a 

saint, that he is mever satisfied 





* Among the early supporters of the 
Dissenting meeting at Castle Hedingham, 
Essex, was the excellent family of the 
Asthursts, who at the ‘beginning of the 
last century occupied the ancient seat at 

‘ the Castle, as a country residence, to 


which they occasionally invited the lead- . 


Ministers of the metro- 


ing Dissentin 
atts was a frequent guest. 


polis. Dr. 
Tradition reports, that the lovely grounds 
and gecluded walks around the Castle 
were, fayourable to. the efforts of his 
muse, and that while on one of his 
visits to this beautiful spot, he com- 
posed many of the ‘* Divine Songs for 
Children.’”’ During his stry, he usually 
preached at the meeting-house, and the 
sermon which we now print from a very 
neatly written manuscript, was no doubt 
tdkén by some’ mettiber of the family 
who heard and afterward transcribed it, 
as it was found the family papers 
with ‘* Mr. Watts, October 23d, 1698,” 
written in the margin. 2 

L. Majendie, Esq. the present proprie- 
tor of the mansion, courteously gave this 
MS., with second in the Doctor’s own 
hand writing, to the late venerable Ro- 
bert Stevenson, and by the kindness of 
his antiable relict, we are able to present 
it to our readers. Though it bas not 
the finished excelletice of those sermons 
which the Doctor seepered for publica- 
tion, yet it is an interesting fragment, 
and with very pleasing recol- 
lections. 


scribed to be this, 


with holiness in this state. There 
is a difference between content 
and satisfaction. Content is de- 
when we 
have bounded our desires accord- 
ing to the proportion of thin 
that we enjoy sadn possess, and = 
can never be happy in this world 
unless we do so; but satisfaction 
is, when our desires are enlarged 
to the utmost, and yet are filled: 
This they cannot be in the pre- 
sent life, but this was David's 
portion in the world to come: You 
that have your desires after holi- 
ness, as David had, though 
be boundless and infinite, nen 4 
shall be satisfied. You may stretch 
your souls to the widest capacity, 
and. yet not one corner of them 
shall be unfilled. i 
The second thing considerable is 
this, I shall be satisfied when I 
awake with thy likeness: It was a 
likeness to God that Adam had in 
innocency ; this was David's en- 
deavour here, to have the image 
of God restored to him. The 
image of God that Adam lost, 
consisted in his holiness, and 
goodness, and in his dominion 
over the creatures; but I am apt 
to think the chief design of the 
word dikeness, in our text, is meant 
of the holiness of God, for holi- 
ness.is ‘set out by God’s likeness 
in Scripture, and David said, he 
should see-God’s fave in righteons- 
ness, im ‘being justified, and he 
should not only do so, but should 
be’ satisfied with the holiness or 
likeness- of God, which he shoulil 
-be.made partaker of.’ ~ " 

' The third thing m the text is 
the term awake. We may be said 
to awake. off 

1, When ‘our souls awake: into 
eternity, —so Dives is said to awake 
in hell. This life, this world, is 
but as it were a dream, that our 
souls are im at present, and the 
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images of things represented in 
our fancies, show them as good 
and delightful, whereas, in, truth, 
they are all vexation ; and then of 
God, and infinite and. eternal 
things, we have but e,slight no- 
tion, but a glance, ‘as it were, in a 
dream, Our souls are not so per- 
fectly exercised about divine things 
as they should be ; we cannot see 
the real value of eternal objects, 
but we shall awake from this cor- 
rupted. flesh, and shall see then 
how amiable God and holiness are. 

2. We may be said to awake, 
when our bodies awake from the 
dust out of our graves, David, 
an. Old Testament .saint, had a 
sense of this; ‘in this world I 
cannot be satisfied with holiness, 
but hereafter, when my body shall 
awake out of the dust, I shall be 
satisfied with the likeness of God.;” 
not that I suppose the soul will be 
more happy, when united, than 
it was while separated from the 
body, but then beth bedy and 
soul shall have a new likeness to 
God. 
The doctrine is this, that con- 
formity to. God in holiness, shall 
be a satisfaction to saints in the 
world to come. 

I. I shall endeavour to show 
what this conformity to God in 
holiness is, and wherein it con- 
sists. In order to do this, consi- 
der a little what is the nature of 
this divine holiness, The holiness 
of God is difficult to be explained, 
because our holiness is a confor- 
mity to the law Ged hath given 
us, but God hath given himself 
no law ashe hath given us. 

1. The holiness of God in Scrip- 
ture is set forth by his separation 
from all his creatures, and exalta- 
tion far above them. Thus saith 
the high and lofiy one that inhabits 
eternity, whose name is Holy: I 
dwell. in the high and holy place. 
His name is Holy, and the charac- 
ter of that holiness is, that he in- 
things but of yesterday ; but God 
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is from all eternity, he dwells and 
sits.on the, throne of his holiness. 
It is. in reference to the. holiness 
of God, that the altar and utensils 
of it. were of old called holy: 
Ged’s_ people were. called .a holy 
people. Inthe New Testament 
we have many descriptions of the 
like nature, where the saints are 
called a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood ; they are mine, saith 
our Saviour ; if.is out of the world 
God hath given them to Christ, 
Now reflect in what an eminent 
degree the saints shall be con- 
formed to God in holiness in the 
world to come. They were once 
mixed on earth with sinful men, 
and their dust mingled with, the 
dust of sinners; but there shall 
be an amazing difference between 
them at the resurrection... They 
shall then be made like to their 
Lord Jesus, and sure he is at a 
great distance from every thing 
that is unholy. 

The second thing whereby Gad’s 
holiness is described is, that he 
acts according to the perfections 
of his own nature. Our holiness 
consists in conformity to the rule 
God hath given us, and God’s 
holiness consists in conformity to 
himself. In conformity to this, 
creatures are holy too, when they 
act as God doth, when they make 
God their chief end, and when 
they leve God above all. God 
can exalt no greater being than 
himself; he is a faithful God, 
therefore you must trust him; 
he is a merciful God, therefore 
you must love him, Now how 


- glorious in holiness shail the saints 


be in the world to come, when 
they shall act fully and completely 
according to the perfections of the 
Divine Being ! Their constant and 
eternal end shall be to glorify God 
their Father. You that love God 
now, shall then love God quite at 
another rate; then his will shall 
be the perfect rule of all your ac- 
tions; you shall then exalt God 
with the most enlarged faculties, 
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$. God's holiness is 
in Scripture, by his hating sin in 
the ear sf Jeremiah xliv. 
3,4. When he had been com- 
plaining of his people concerning 
their sins, he saith, O do not this 
abominable thing that my soul hates. 
Habakkuk xiii. He ts of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity. Jos. 
xxiv. 19. Our Saviour suffered, 
because God was a holy God; 
his holiness is set out under the 
Old Testament, by his hatin 
every thing that is polluted an 
that defiles ; his people are said 
to be conformable to meg od 
Father, when they separate them- 
selves from all eticladainent: Now 
let us consider how exceeding like 
God the saints shall be in the 
other world, in this respect, when 
we are dismissed from the very 
thoughts of sin, Heaven is a 
holy place, and sin must not be 
there; it is a holy God that dwells 
there. Think of it you that love 
sin, you that have no holiness 
here. God stands at a dreadful 
distance from you, because he 
stands afar off from sinners; but, 
O the happiness of saints, when 
they shall awake, when they shall 
rise in with the i of 
God. nite 
1 would give you the reasons of 


this point. The first reason why cerity 


conformity to God in holiness 
shall be the saint’s satisfaction, is, 
because holiness is the renovation 
of their natures, a setting-to-rights 
of all their faculties, The powers 
of our natures are destroyed by 
sin ; God made man upright, but he 
hath sought out many inventions 
to make our souls crooked, to 
make them bend down towards 
earth. But when sanctifying 
grace comes in any degree into 
_ the soul in this world, you know 
there begins to be a new harmony 
between all parts of our natures ; 
old things are done away, behold 
mo ings become new. 
ut it is only in an imperfect 
manner here; shall be such 
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a harmony in our natures in the 
world to come, as shall even amaze 
us. Supposeany of you had your 
bones broken and shattered by a 
fall, and a skilful chirurgeon should 
set all your bones, though with 
great pain, and lay you down to 
sleep, and if you should find your 
pain all gone, your bones all well 
when you awoke, how amazing 
and ravishing would this be: this 
is the case of the saints, they had 


the members of their bodies, and ~ 


the faculties of their souls torn by 
the fall, and Jesus, the skilful 
Physician, sets all again, and brings 
all to rights again. This is begun 
in this life, and when it is thus 
begun, our Saviour lays us to 
sleep in the grave ; then, when we 
feel ourselves awake, and rising 
from flesh to heaven, when every 
faculty shall have its proper office, 
that it had in its first creation, 
this will be such delight as you 
cannot conceive, nor I express. 

A second reason why confor- 
mity to God in holiness shall be 
such a satisfaction to the saints in 
the world to come, is this, because 
the little holiness they had here in 
this world, was very delightful 
to them. This is our rejoicing, 
the testimony of our consciences, 
that in simplicity and godly sin- 
ity we have had our conversa- 
tion in this world. This was Paul’s 
chief joy. You who love Christ 
could be contented, that all these 
worldly things should be trampled 
upon for a little holiness. When 
you feel the graces of the Spirit of 
God working in your natures, 
what a satisfaction and re is 
it to you here; how do you re- 
joice in it. David, the traveller, 
ce went to heaven before you, 

joiced in this; the very 
thought of it was pleasing to 
him. I went with the multitude to 
the house of God. He worshipped 
in the beauty of holiness then, and 
now he is satisfied with the divine 
likeness ; think ‘on the he 
enjoys, and think them all yours, 
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ye that tread in the steps of 
David. : 
The third reason .I would give 
is this, because it is what they 
have so longed for, and endea- 


voured after in this life. It is for 
this they have cried, and prayed, 
and offered strong cries and sup- 
plications, with tears, in the days 
of their flesh. How earnestly 
doth the apostle pray for sancti- 
fying grace. Philip. iti. 11, 12, 13. 
See how he presses after holiness ; 
he longed to reach after that per- 
fection. of holiness, which he 
should attain to and enjoy in the 
resurrection of the dead. It was 
for this holiness the saints strove 
while here, and fought with flesh 
and blood, and a corrupted na- 
ture. You that shall obtain this 
crown of righteousness, this holi- 
ness which the Lord shall give 
you, ‘you shall then rejoice because 
possessed of that holiness you strove 
after here. 

The fourth reason is, because it 
was what they died in the hope of. 
A Christian waits all his life for 
greater degrees of perfection, and 
at the end of his pilgrimage, he 
lays himself down to sleep in the 
hopes of it. . It must be amazing 
pleasure such a man shall feel, 
when he is possessed of what he 
died in the faith of. The holi- 
ness and conformity that shall be 
put upon our natures, is far be- 
yond our present knowledge or 
conception. “ Behold,” saith John, 
“ now we are the children of God, 
but we know not what we shall be, 
hut we know that when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him, for 
we shall see himas he is.” And 
the joy we shall receive from this, 
is far above our conceptions. 

A fifth reason why a conformity 
to God in holiness shall so satisfy 
the saints is, because their eyes 
then shall be opened to see more 
of the beauty of holiness than ever 
they saw here. The vision we 
have of God in this world, is but 
imperfect, as was said before ; but 
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when we shall see holiness in its 
own glorious colours, ther we 
shall see it worth having and en- 
joying. 

Sixth. Because holiness is a 
likeness to God and Christ. And 
this is reason enough why the 
saints should rejoice in it, for they 
love to be like their God and their 
Saviour. Our first parents would 
be like.God in knowledge, but 
they lost the holiness they had, 
by aspiring too high; but here 
you may endeavour to be like 
God, for God gives us many great 
and precious promises that we 
shall avoid all evil, and be made 
like God and our Saviour. Hioli- 
ness is one of the robes which 
God himself wears. 

The seventh reason is, because 
holiness prepares for the enjoy- 
ment of God, and holiness fits you 
for conversing with the saints 
above. Without holiness, no man 
shall see the Lord. Heaven is a 
place whereinto nothing that defiles 
shall enter. Unholy souls would 
find no pleasure there, nor could 
God take pleasure in them. It is 
an inheritance in light. There is 
perfect light; and if there were 
the least spot of vnholiness on any 
of our natures, it would be easily 
discerned there. Unholiness would 
make us altogether unfit for the 
enjoyment of God. It is the 
righteousness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and what he hath done 
and suffered for us, that gives us a 
right to all the privileges above ; 
but it is holiness quaiifies us for the 
presence of God. 

Our first inference is, that if 
holiness be a likeness to God, then 
a saint is no name of reproach, for 
it isa name like God, Sin is a re- 
proach to any nation, but righte- 
ousness is the honour of any 
people. I hope there is no person 
here that reproaches his neighbour 
for being a saint, for itis the name 
of God's people, His character 
they bear. 

Secondly, If holiness will. be 
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so great a satisfaction to saints in 
the world to come, then holiness 
is worth-seeking after in this life. 
It is worth your fighting for, 
since it will be your-happiness in 
heaven. Strive to come as near 
perfection as it is possible in this 
life, since you have sueh encou- 
ragement that you shall awake 
with the divine likeness. Let us 
cleanse ourselves from all filthiness 
of flesh and spirit, perfecting holi- 
ness in the fear of God. 

Thirdly, What a blessed satis- 
faction do sinners lese, when they 
shall awake in the other world. 
They cannot, and shall not, be 
satisfied with holiness. Itis what 
you did not regard in this world, 
and you shall not have it in the 
life to come. There shall be no 
holiness for you hereafter, that did 
not seek after it here. Remember 
and tremble, you that love not 
holiness ; you shall be satisfied 
with something else; you shall 
be filled with your own ways, and 
this is terror enough. See how 


the Prophet Isaiah describes Baby- - 


lon’s destruction, and under this 
allusion, how God will deal with 
the wicked at the day of judg- 
ment. The sword of the justice 
of God shall be filled and satis- 
fied with the blood of your souls. 
Think, then, you that have no 
holiness here, what a dreadful sur- 
prize shall seize you. If suints be 
raised like God, you shall be 
raised like your father the devil. 
Sin and holiness are both unmixed 
in the world to come ; the image 
of Satan shall be in a perfect 
measure on their souls. Then 
those that thought themselves but 
little sinners in this world, shall 
have the complete image of the 
tempter. Satan hath been waiting 
for thousands of years under the 
judgment of the great day, and 
you shall be wakened in hell un- 
der eternal damnation. 

The next use is of comfort. 

1. This doctrine speaks comfort 
te souls that labour under the 
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weakness of their graces, and 


strength of their sins. Hearken, 
you that have been long fighting 
against strong corruption,—here 
is news of comfort for you.. Your 
souls shall awake with the likeness 
of God. Bear up then for a little 
season, let your hands be strong, 
let your hearts be valiant for God 
and holiness. Ye meurning com- 
plaining souls, you that feel guilt 
lying on your consciences,—you 
that feel-what a terrible thing it is 
to have sin abiding in your na- 
tures,—this doctrine speaks abun- 
dant consolation to you;—youshalb 
see God's face in righteousness, 
you shall be satisfied with. his 
likeness. David had this assur- 
ance, and this encouraged him in 


all his conflicts against sin, though | 


now and then he wasfoiled. And 
this is the case of God's saints 
sometimes, they think of God and 
aretroubled when their consciences 
are defiled with sin; but when 
they come to see God’s face in 
righteousness, ant to be satisfied 
with his likeness, then they shall 
no more be troubled. You shalk 
be all transformed into the image 
of God; sin shall not have domi- 
nion over-you any more. 

2. Here is comfort against 
overwhelming sorrows for the 
death of pious relations. Were 
they holy in this world, then they 
are completely holy now; had 
they the faith of David here on 
earth, they have the happiness of 
David now in heaven. See what 
comfort Paul gives to mourners, 
concerning them which are. asleep, 
that ye sorrow nol us others which 
have no hope. . Here is comfort 
that might satisfy you; you hope 
to see the faces of one another 
again, when you shall see the 
face of God in righteousness. 
Why should not we be well 
pleased when they are satisfied? 
They have no sin to vex them 
now, no guilt to break the 
peace of their consciences, no- 
thing that defiles shall enter, 
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they have all joy, and are possessed 
of ion. 


The 3d use is of encouragement, 
Ist. Agamst the fears of temporal 
calamities. Do the clouds gather 
blackness, and look dark over 
your heads, are they ready to drep 
down upon you? Be comforted, 
the time is coming when you shall 
be happy with God in the holy 
place. Jesus is preparing for you 
every thing there that is delightful. 
Isaiah liv. 11—14. We shall all 
be brought into the presence of 
God our Father, and if you pro- 
fess to love holiness more than any 
earthly joy, you should rejoice 
that this your joy shall be ful- 
filled. Holiness shall be yours, 
you may therefore part with all 
these things without a tear, be- 
cause you shall ‘see God in his 
own likeness. This makes you 
like your God, like the King of 
heaven, like your great Lord Jesus, 

2. Another encouragement may 
be against the fears of our own 
death. It is encouraging to 
think, when we are going to die, 
that we are going to leave all sin 
behind us, and to be cloathed with 
God's image. We are naked in 
this respeet, that we may be 
cloathed with holiness ; and are not 
we willing to fetch this nap in 
order to this awaking? We may 
chide our own souls, that we are 
so backward to enjoy this holi- 
ness ; that we should be so well 


satisfied to live dishonouring God 
here, as we shall do while we carry 
about with us such a body of sin 
and death. Why are we afraid 
of lying down in that bed, whence 
we shall awake in the Divine 
likeness? It wasa tedious delay, 
the fathers, the patriarchs of old, 
made in this world, when they 
lived so many hundred years in 
this wilderness; and I must say 
it is a blessing now, under the 
Gospel, when we have such clear 
discoveries of the future glory, 
that our years are shortened to 
seventy years. We havea shorter 
lease of our tabernacles now, or 
rather of our prisons. Had you 
and I a due sense how much we 
affront God, surely we should 
long to depart hence, and be like 
our Lord Jesus, which is best of 
all. Look to Christ then, and 
trust to his righteousness alone, 
that you may appear before the 
Father with assurance in the great 
day of accounts. Never let your 
Captain go out of your sight. Let 
us often be casting up our account, 
and calling over our evidences for 
heaven, and see whether we are 
made in some measure conformable 
to God in holiness here. If we 
be assured of this, then we should 
lie down easily on our death-beds, 
and yield our bodies to rest in the 
grave, being assured that when 
we awake, we shall be satisfied 
with the Divinelikeness. 


—————————— 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 


Et te te ted 


THE ELEMENTS. 
FIRE. 
Fire is the most sublime and 
terrible of all the elements. Latent 
or active, in its direct agency 
or its incidental effects, it pervades 
all nature, and is an universal 
agent in the phenomena of the 
universe. Without its operation, 
not a blade of grass could germi- 


nate, the earth’s rich tapestry must 


. 


disappear, the mountains and the 
vallies would alike exhibit the 
dreary aspect of barrenness and 
desolation. Were radiant - heat 
banished from our system, light 
would no longer visit the scenes 
of nature, and the earth would 
anew display the dreariness of that 
remote period, when it was alto- 
gether dark and void. 

But to follow up the series of 
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investigations and reflections in- to it by the simple but most ex- 


cluded in a philosophical inquiry 
into the various modifications of 
this subtle principle, is very 
far from my present intention. 
Though it might be both a pro- 
fitable and interesting subject, 
it would. demand from me an 
effort of recollection, and an 
extent of specific reference, for 
which my present leisure is not 
sufficient. It may not, however, 
be an useless. or an unacceptable 
occupation, to devote a few “ spare 
minutes” to the consideration of 
some of the more active and im- 
pressive manifestations of this mag- 
nificent and appalling element. 

That was a glorious moment, 
when the mandate of the Al- 
mighty—Let there be light—in- 
stantaneously changed the dark- 
ness of space, into an ocean of 
brightness—when the floods of 
new-born radiance rushed into the 
gloomy recesses of the formless 
earth, and as the voice of God 
successively called into existence 
the wonders of creation, gave 
them the rich hues-of day. 

Light and fire are the special 
harbingers and attendants of Je- 
hovah. He led his people nightly 
by a pillar of jire—He revealed 
himself to Moses in the bright, 
but unconsuming flame—and when 
he vouchsafed to dwell between 
the cherubim, his visible symbol, 
the glory of the God of Israel, shone 
from the mercy-seat. 

Terror and despgiring agony 
ruled in that dread hour, when 
the judgments of the God of 
purity overwhelmed the cities’ of 
the plain beneath a fiery deluge— 
when the temples of gorgeous 
idolatry, the palaces of pride, the 
halls of luxurious festival, the re- 
cesses of pollution, the hoards of 
wealth, the promise of the fertile 
earth, became a reeking furnace, 
a sulphureous Gehenna. No ef- 
fert of ambitious composition can 
paint this fearful. scene with half 
the force and relief that is given 


pressive contrast suggested by the 
inspired historian. The sun was 
risen upon the earth, when Lot en~ 
tered into Zoar—Then the torp 
rained upon Sodom, and upon Go- 
morrah, brimstone and fire from the 
LorD out of heaven ; and he over- 


threw those cities, and all the plain, _ 


and all the inhabitants of the cities, 
and that which grew upon the 
ground. No pomp of elaborate 
and protracted description could 
equal this—the tranquil er::rance 
of righteous Lot into his quiet re- 
fuge, with all the landscape smil- 
ing round beneatitthe dewy bright- 
ness of the early day ; while, yon- 
der, on the near horizon, the ven- 
geance of Jehovah rains on the 
wicked, snares, fire and brimstone, 
and an horrible tempest. There is 
a skill, superior to art, in thus 
placing in contact, scenes and 
images of so opposite a character. 
Nothing can more powerfully illus- 


trate the prophetic message—Say’ 


ye to the righteous, that it shall 
be well with him—Woe unio the 
wicked, it shall be ill with him. 
Whenever the Scriptures reeord 
the terrible judgments of the Lord, 
we invariably find them described 
in this severe and sublime sim- 
plicity of language. When the 
sacred historian details the plagues 
of Egypt, he enumerates among 
them the fire, that ran along upon 
the ground, the fire mingled with 
the hail, very grievous. When he 
narrates the destriaction of Nadab 
and Abihu, he employs the same 
unlaboured phraseology, then went 
out fire from the Lorp, and de- 
voured them. And when the com- 
plaints of the people displeased 
God, it is told, that the fire of the 
LoRD burnt a them, and con= 
sumed them that were in the utter- 
most parts of the camp. To my 
feelings there is something un- 
speakably awful in the majes- 
tic calmness with which all 
this is said—there is an inde- 
scribable grandeur in the tran- 
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quillity- with which tle man of 
God identifies himself with his 


Master’s cause and work, and, 
standing aloof from the vanities 
and passions of mankind, con- 
templates the scene of guilt and 
misery, without an emotion, ex- 
cepting that of implicit submission 
to the will of Jehovah. Give 
these materials to a mere man of 
genius, and let him dress them up 
in the artifices of language and 
climax. He will produce a splen- 
did picture ; he will take the Nile, 
the pyramids of Memphis, the 
colossal temples and sculptures, 
the crypts and colonnades of the 
Thebais, for his scenery; the 
court, the priests, the ‘‘ Memphian 
chivalry,” will supply him with 
figures; the darkness that might be 
felt would form his shades, and 
the fires of heaven would bring 
out his effects. Or he would 
pourtray the tents of Israel, the 
sanctuary of the Lord, with the 
flames rushing forth to devour the 
offerers of strange fire; Moses 
standing near in stern composure, 
Aaron mourning for his sons, but 
resigned to the will of God, and 
the race of Abraham in the dis- 
tance, fear-struck at the terrors of 
the torp. A _ writer of talent, 
I repeat, might take all these strik- 
ing circumstances, and heighten 
them into a most impressive re- 
presentation, by dint of language 
and arrangement, just as an artist 
might work them into a magni- 
ficent picture, with his palette and 
his pencils; but, after all, these 
would be the mere sports and 
tricks of human imagination ; 
they might excite and even ele- 
vate the mind ; but in energy and 
effect they would utterly fail before 
the unadorned expressions which 
flow from the mind of inspiration. 

What a terrible manifesta- 
tion of the Divine Presence was 
that when the Mountain of the 
Law was altogether in a smoke, be- 
cause the Lorp descended upon it 
in fire, and the mountain burned 
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with fire unio the midst of heaven, 
and the smoke thereof ascended as 
the smoke of a furnace——Not less 
awful, though yet more glorious, 
was that revelation of the God- 
head, when the incarnate Word 
stood on the Mount of Transfi- 
guration, and his face did shine as 
the sun, and his raiment was white 
as the light, while a bright cloud 
tempered the splendour of Deity— 
And that will’be a scene of trans- 
cendent glory, when God shall 
put forth all his majesty amid his 
saints. Behold! a throne was set 
tn heaven, and one sat on the throne. 
And he that sat was to look upon like 
a jasper and a sardine stone: and 
there was a rainbow round about 
the throne, in sight like unto an 
emerald. And round about the 
throne, were four and twenty seats ; 
and upon the seats I saw four and 
twenty elders sitling, clothed in 
white raiment; and they had on 
their heads crowns of gold. And 
gut of the throne proceeded light- 
nings, and thundcrings, and voices ; 
and there were seven lamps of fire 
burning before the throne, which 
are the seven spirits of God. And 
before the throne there was a sea 
of glass, like unto crystal. 
Time would fail me were I to 
attempt the distinct enumeration 
of the various forms and circum- 
stances with which the element of 
fire is connected in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Its sacrificial uses were 
numberless—It wes employed by 
Joshua to purge away the iniquity 
of Achan—Fire from heaven con- 
sumed the offering of Elijah, to 
the utter confusion of the priests 
of Baal; and when that eminent 
servant of the living God had 
completed his task on earth, a 
chariot of fire bore him triumphant 
to his rest above—It laid aside its 
destructive power, when the Son 
of Man walked with Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego, in the 
midst of the burning fiery fur- 
nace—And when this orb, with 
its surrounding system of pla- 
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netary worlds, shall have “ ab- 
solved its fated round,” when the 
mysteries of the divine counsels 
shall be unfolded and consum- 
mated, then shall fire obliterate 
all the monuments of human wis- 
dom, art, and power, consume the 
globe itself, and usher in the great 
and terrible day of the Lord. Nor 
will its dreadful agency in the 
work of judgment cease here ; 
there will be an unquenchable 
flame, a vengeance of eternal fire ; 
the righteous award of those 
whose wilful impenitence has re- 
jected the gracious and reiterated 
offers of infinite compassion. 

And there shall its ministrations 
be confined; for the world of 
glory, the dwelling of the saints, 
the city of our God hath xo need 
of the sun, neither of the moon, to 
shine in it; for the glory of the 
Lord doth lighten it, and the. Lamb 
ts the light thereof. 


Stitt’ 


THE THREE SISTERS. . 


AN ALLEGORY. 


Tuere were three sisters dwelling 
in one house, each marked by 
certain peculiarities of person and 
character. The eldest, with a 
frame full of life, health, and vi- 
gour, had an air of dignity and 
decision, which, at times, bespoke 
somewhat of sternness. The se- 
cond seemed to have less of 
strength, but more of sprightliness ; 
her face glowed with the bloom 
of spring, and the blush of morn- 
ing; every feature and motion in- 
dicated a sanguine temper, an ar- 
dent aspiring spirit, and a mind of 
elastic spring, easily recovering 
from any temporary depression. 
The third, possessed a person ad- 
mirably fitted to please and de- 
light ; her countenance was open, 
animated, and attractive, exhibi- 
ting the varied play of warm, 
liberal, and tender emotions ; her 
voice was mild and musical, ca- 
pable of those diversified tones 
and inflexions, which rendered it 
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at once the vehicle of thought and 
of sentiment; her steps and all 
her gestures Were decent, grace- 


ful, and engaging. She had, 
blended in her constitution and 
habits, many of the principal qua- 
lities of the other two, without 
any of the stern severity, and the 
sanguine eagerness and impatience, 
which they sometimes discovered. 

These three sisters, whose names 
were Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
lived in great harmony, and 
evinced a mutual attachment and 
dependance. In difficult affairs, 
and daring enterprises, Faith uni- 
formly took the lead. Steady 
and intrepid, patient and _perse- 
vering, when her object was clearly 
defined and approved by the judg- 
ment, and her purpose deliberately 
formed by the will, she shrunk 
from no task or toil necessary to 
its accomplishment. Hope, beside 
aiding and inspiriting the efforts 
of her elder sister, had the happy 
art of assuaging any misfortune 
and calamity, of heightening the 
relish of every enjoyment by the 
infusion of an exquisite sweetness, 
and of gilding every scene and cir- 
cumstance with colours and tints 
peculiarly attractive. Charity, 
alive to all the wants and woes of 
the human species, was ever ready 
with her sunny smiles, or melting 
tears, to comfort and soothe the sons 
and daughters of wretchedness ; 
her eyes, her tongue, her hands, her 
feet, her every faculty and power, 
were busily employed in minis- 
trations of compassion and kind- 
ness, These illustrious sisters 
performed more wonderful works, 
achieved more glorious victories, 
than any of the heroines whom 
history has enrolled in the book of 
fame. Faith had a notable shieldand 
heaven-tempered sword, which, 
being firmly grasped in either 
hand, were able to quench the 
fiery darts and repel the fierce as- 
saults of every enemy, and even 
make Apollyon himself fiee. Hope 


had an extraordinary cruse, which, 
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in times of scarcity, would con- 
tinue to run, without ever being 
exhausted, and she possessed a 
telescope, which, when the weather 
was cloudy, served to bring distant 
objects near, and render the unseen 


visible. Charity had a graceful 
mantle, capable of covering a mul- 
titude of spots and blemishes, and 
a medicinal vial, like that which 
the good Samaritan carried, in 
which was a balsam, whose virtue 
healed all sortsof wounds. When 
she found stains and offences, 
which were not easily to be re- 
moved, she gently spread her 
mantle over them, and hid them 
from the sight; and when she 
found any bleeding broken hearts, 
she poured from her vial the bal- 
samic mixture, which gave speedy 
relief, and seldom failed to effect 
a cure, 

These sisters, amiable as they 
were, had certainly their defects 
and faults. Faith, though far the 
most strong and active, now and 
then staggered, and became irre- 
gular and sluggish in her move- 
ments. Hope was not altogether 
free from fits of peevishness and 
discontent. The youngest, as I 
have before said, had so many 
charms in her benignant aspect, 
and soft winning address, as made 
her the general favourite; yet, 
being of a very delicate frame, she 
was subject to chills, and languors, 
and faintings, and did not use 
every means she might have done 
to prevent them. But withont en- 
larging on their defects, I must say, 
that these lovely relatives, which 
is not always the case with persons 
nearly allied, were penetrated with 
the liveliest sympathy, and ap- 

ared necessary to each other. 
When Faith grew feeble and 
sickly, her sisters were half-para- 
lized. If Hope were absent, 
though but for a short time, the 
whole house was sure to be hung 
in mourning, and filled with sigh- 
ing and tears, till her return. Cha- 
rity could do nothing without her 
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seniors and companions ; and yet 
her presence was not less essential 
to them, as neither the plans of 
Hope, nor the work of Faith, suc- 
ceeded in her absence. 

I shall leave others to record 
their noble deeds, and numberless 
trophies, and only just touch on 
the nature and issue of their trials, 
Know then, gentle reader, that 
they were encompassed with bad 
neighbours, and what is far more 
grievous, were plagued and tor- 
mented with evil-minded and 
perverse domestics, who could 
neither be sent away, nor wholly 
subdued. Nothing is more true 
than the ancient proverb, “ that 
the worst enemies are those of 
one’s own house.” It would be 
tedious to tell a hundredth part of 
the distractions and tumults, con- 
flicts and woes, which the worthy 
sisters above described met with 
from this cause. Every generous 
purpose they could form was 
thwarted and opposed, every word 
in its meaning, and every action 
in its motive, was misconstrued, 
and almost every cup was poisoned, 
at least embittered, by these spite- 
ful inmates. And, beside, their 
dwelling, though originally built 
after a faultless ied, and won- 
derfully contrived, so as to com- 
bine every possible convenience 
and accommodation, had been in 
such a manner shaken and injured 
by a terrible catastrophe, that it 
required the most vigilant atten- 
tion and incessant repairs to keep 
it in a tenantable state. The win- 
dows were dim, the doors shat- 
tered, the walls damp and mouldy, 
the timbers worm-eaten and de- 
cayed. At length, in a stormy 
winter's night, the house which 
had often rocked and tottered 
under the howling blast, suddenly 
fell with a tremendous crash. 
Faith and Hope, the two elder 
sisters, were crushed to death and 
buried in the ruins ; the youngest, 
however, not only escaped unhurt, 
but, wonderful to tell, lost also by 
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the shock all her nervous tremours 
andlanguors, her chillsand changes, 
her weaknesses and _ infirmities. 
While‘the sisters lived, she was de- 
pendant on them ; but since their 
decease, all the virtues and excellen- 
cies of the three, detached from ble- 
mishes and defects, and refined to 
erfection, now concentre in her. 
Baport likewise says, that she has 
risen to far higher honour and 
purer happiness ; that she wears a 
robe of spotless white, und a crown 
of glory inlaid with costly gems; 
that she moves amid shining 
ranks of. immortals, and occupies 
a mansion of indescribable magni- 
ficence ; where, free from moles- 
tation, danger, and fear, and full of 
peace, and joy, and transport, she 
sings as an angel, and glows as a 
seraph. Amicus B. 
Billericay. 
ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON THE 
MISREPRESENTATIONS OF MR. 
D’ISRAELI, IN HIS SECOND 
SERIES OF CURIOSITIES OF 
LITERATURE. 
In resuming my remarks I shall 
not confine myself to the paper 
entitled ‘“‘ Pearl Bibles, and 6000 
errata ;” though there are some 
statements in it, relating to the 
Assembly of Divines, which must 
not be passed over. Mr. D'I. 
records, that the little pearl 
Bibles were used by the members 
of the Assembly, and when they 
cited.a text to prove their asser- 
tion, the great John Selden would 
reply, “‘ Perhaps in your little 
pocket Bible, with gilt leaves, the 
translation may be so, but the 
Greek or Hebrew signifies this.” 
Again, 
‘With a sort of religious co- 
quetry, they were vain of 
tually 7h. He their gilt el a 
Bibles; they perked them up with 
such self-sufficiency and perfect 
ignorance of the original, that the 
learned Selden found considerable 
amusement in going to their ‘as- 
sembly of divines,’ and puzzling 
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divines They were discussing 
the distance between Jerusalem 
and Jericho, with a perfect igno- 
rance of sacred or of ancient geo- 
graphy ; one said it was twenty 
miles, another ten, and at last it 
was concluded to be only seven, 
for this strange reason, that fish 
was brought from Jericho to Je- 
rusalem market! Selden observed, 
that ‘ possibly the fish in question 
was salted,’ and silenced these 
acute disputants.” 

I am willing to concede that 
Selden might. occasionally gain 
some advantage over individual 
members, from his extraordinary 
acquaintance with Jewish anti- 
quities, and he would have ob- 
tained similar honours in the most 
learned convocation of clergy 
that Europe could then have fur- 
nished. [| will also admit, that 
the clerical members of the as- 
sembly were not so adventurous 
in biblical criticism as modern 
theologians, and that, perhaps, 
they did appear afraid to follow his 
bold speculations. This, however, 
did not arise from their “ perfect 
ignorance of the original,’ but 
from a desire, in their public deli- 
berations, to sanction the received 
translation, and to rest on its au- 
thority rather than shake the con- 
fidence of the people in it by new 
readings or imterpretation. But 
if the members were so ignorant, 
the fact reflects no small disgrace 
on the English Universities, for 
when the episcopal divines with- 
drew from the assembly, it replied 


‘to one of their objections, ‘that 


the divines of that assembly, ex- 
cept the Scots and French, were in 
episcopal orders, educated in our 
own Universities, and most of them 
graduates.” And were these men 
perfectly ignorant of the original? 
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or confuting them, as we have no- 
ticed. .A ludicrous anecdote on 
one of these occasions is given by 
a contemporary, which shows how 
admirably that learned man amused 
himself with this ‘assembly of 
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Fie! Mr. D’Israeli, you prove too 
much; so saying, youcensure those 
learned divines, who presided over 
the learned Universities during the 
learned reign of that profoundly 
learned scholar and divine, King 
James the First. Richard Baxter, 
who knew them personally, has 
declared, “that they were men of 
eminent learning and godliness, 
ministerial abilities and fidelity. 
And the Christian world, since the 
days of the apostles, has never 
had a synod of more excellent di- 
vines than this synod, and the 
synod of Dort.” Such authority 
will not lose its weight with your 
readers, because it is opposed to 
Mr. D'l.’s ipse dizit. 

In the paper headed “ political 
religionism,” we are favoured with 
the following remarks on the eject- 
ment of 1662. “ The calamity 
was~rather of a private than a 
public nature.” “ This ejection was 
not like the expulsion of the Mo- 
riscoes, the best and most useful 
subjects of Spain, which was a 
human sacrifice of half a million 
of men, and the proscription of 
many Jews from that land of catho- 
licism ; or the massacre of thou- 
sands of Huguenots, and the ex- 
pulsion of more than a hundred 
thousand by Louis XIV. from 
France. The presbyterian divines 
were not driven from their father 
land, and compelled to learn ano- 
ther language than their mother 
tongue. Destitute as divines, they 
were suffered to remain as citizens. 
These divines could not disrobe 
themselves of their learning and 
piety, while several of them were 
compelled to become tradesmen ; 
among these the learned Samuel 
Chandler, whose literary produc- 
tions are numerous, kept a book- 
seller’s shop in the Poultry.” 

This is a curious paragraph. 
Mr. D’I. seeks to palliate the ini- 
quity of the ejectment, because 
it was not so iniquitous as the ex. 
pulsion of half a million of Moors 
from Spain, the ejectment of a 

Cone, Maa. No. 64. 
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hundred thousand Protestants from 
France, or the massacre of some 
thousands of Huguenots in Paris. 
No! it was notsobad! the generous 
and grateful Charles did not mas- 
sacre them, they were only starved. 
He did not expatriate them, they 
were only imprisoned, and suffered 
to die in dungeons there,* rather 
than in the slightest degree miti- 
gate the severity of their close 
confinement. Mr. Wilberforce, 
whose attachment to the esta- 
blished religion of the country 
none can doubt, has declared, 
“that they were shamefully eject- 
ed from the church, in violation 
of the royal word as well as the 
clear principles of justice.” But 
perhaps Mr. D’I. would not con- 
sider the breach of either the one 
or the other as “a public calamity.” 

That gentleman, however, does 
admit, that the ejected ministers 
‘could not disrobe themselves of 
their learning and piety.” This 
is candid, for they were learned 
men ; but were not the surviving 
members of the assembly among 
them? Yes! the majority of 
those ministers, who were perfectly 
ignorant of the original when in 
the assembly, could not disrobe 
themselves of their learning at the 
ejectment! To reconcile these 
opposing statements, Mr. D’I. 
may perhaps discover, that Sel- 
den’s taunts drove them to their 
Greek and Hebrew grammars, 
and that they redeemed time suf- 
ficient from their pulpit duties, 





*This was the case of Mr. Jenkyn, 
who was committed to Newgate, for 
attending a private fast. While there, 
he petitioned the king for a release, 
his Physicians declaring that his life 
was in danger from his close confine- 
ment; but no security would be ac- 
cepted. He remarked, a little before his 
death, ‘‘ that a man might be as effec- 
tually murdered in Newgate as at Ty- 
burn.” At his funeral, which was at- 
tended by many eminent persons, and 
some scores of mourning coaches, his 
son, with a spirit ing the occasion, 
gave rings with this motto, ‘* William 
— murdered in Newgate.” 
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during the commonwealth, to be- 
come able linguists. Among those 
who were compelled to embark in 
trade, after the ejectment, we are 
told was the learned Samuel 
Chandler. Now the ejectment 
took place in 1662, and S. Chan- 
dler was born in 1693, and did 
not open his bookseller’s shop till 
he had lost his private fortune by 
the failure of the South Sea 
scheme, in 1720! Let Mr. D’I.’s 
admirers in future not think him 
infallible, though he boasts of 
authentic researches, and makes 
an imposing show of authorities. 

I have several other passages in 
the three volumes marked for 
quotation, but I will not trespass 
on your pages farther than to re- 
mark, that, throughout the work, 
Mr. D'I. appears not content to 
war against “the Sectaries,” as 
such, but against spiritual religion 
wherever it appears. Thus in a 
paper, entitled “ Views of a par- 
ticular Period of Religion in our 
Civil Wars,” he extracts from the 
MS. diary of a Sir Symond 
D’Ewes, a “ zealous church of 
England Protestant” of that age, 
passages in which the worthy 
knight manifests much anxiety to 
discover ‘‘ the marks and signs of 
a new life” in his soul; and these 
papers, written only for the pri- 
vacy of the closet, are dragged 
forth to public view, that the 
quaintness of his style, the depth 
of his solicitude, and the fervour 
of his devotions, may afford sport 
for the unhallowed wit of Mr. 
D’I. and his readers. 

In concluding, allow me to re- 
mark, that if any contingency 
should throw this paper in that 
gentleman’s way, I would advise 
him also to seek for “the marks 
and: evidences of a better life,” 
which he will find, at his last hour, 
to be a much more important em- 
ployment than reviling and scof- 
fing at those “of whom the earth 
was not worthy ;” and yourreaders, 
who have glanced at this and 
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the preceding article, will, I donbt 
not, agree with me, that while he 
may justly claim the reputation of 
an amusing writer, it has not been 
obtained without some sacrifice of 
religious principle and _ historical 
truth. B. 


Sk 


ON THE PROPOSED ASSOCIA- 
TION OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES, AND ON THE PRO- 
PER OBJECTS OF CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP. 

Tue judizious author of the Essay 
on this subject, in your Magazine 
for January, satisfactorily proves, 
that a general visible union of our 
churches does not rest upon 
scriptural precept or precedent ; 
yet states that, in his opinion, “ it 
is expedient’—and then asks, 
how shall this union be formed, 
and what objects shall it embrace? 
His observations on the objects 
proposed by Mr. Morison, are 
forcible and just. They are ob- 
jects which, I think, the congre- 
gational churches will not gene- 
rally approve ; and which, for the 
sake of union must be dismissed. 
A visible and effectual union of all 
the congregational churches in 
England, concentrating all their in- 
telligence, and all their energies— 
and founded not on the basis of 
scriptural injunction, but on that 
of expediency, is a subject which 
demands to be fairly and fully 
discussed. 

There may be some persons 
who have “a morbid sensibility to 
every thing approaching to asso- 
ciated energy and advice.” Yet 
the worthy author, by whom this 
is considered to be a fact, will 
allow that associated energy has 
been frequently abused ; and that 
the frequency of its abuse calls 
not only for moderation and pru- 
dence, in those who direct it, 
but demands the watchful obser 
vation of every friend to the 

fe. edom of conscience, and the 
dominion of truth— Humanum 
est errare ; and until associations 
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of churches are endued with infal- 
libility, Christians should be cau- 
tious in what measure, and for 
what purposes, they invest them 
with power. The utility of as- 
sociated advice is problematical. 
An association of churches would 
combine the aggregate of their 
virtues and their frailties ; and its 
advice, when given, would merit 
submission and observance no 
further, than it proved to be a 
clear exposition of duty, in the 
case to which it referred; to re- 
quire submission by the weight of 
its associated character, would be 
an invasion of the moral govern- 
ment of the Son of God. It 
might suppress, in weak minds, 
the due exercise of patient inves- 
tigation, and lead to implicit con- 
fidence in the opinions of men— 
and thus exhibit the pallid form of 
moral obedience from whence its 
spirit had fled. Or it might pro- 
voke resistance, and induce the 
parties to whom advice is given to 
repel the authority by which it 
was enforced, as an act of aggres- 
sion upon their sacred rights ; and 
then the disorder, instead of being 
removed, would be increased. Mor- 
bid sensibility arises not so much 
from an excess of feeling, as from 
the want of a vigorous and healthy 
tone in the intellectual powers. 
It is a weakness to be seen in 
those who yield undue submis- 
sion, or who oppose precipitate 
resistance ; and from which, when 
their advice is slighted, associated 
bodies may not always appear 
exempt. Advice, in general, will 
be best received, when it is nei- 
ther authoritalive nor formal; when 
genuine friendship and sympathy, 
by private intercourse, conciliate 
the affections, inspire confidence, 
illuminate the mind, and rouse the 
powers of intellect to reflection ; 
but associated energy and advice 
are not adapted to produce these 
necessary results ; and hence their 
utility, in general, is a subject of 
doubt. 

Dismissing the objects pro- 
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posed by Mr. Morison, “a Country 
Dissenting minister” asks, “ what 
then should the congregational 
union embrace,” and how should 
“ it be conducted ?” And then re- 
plies, “it should embrace but 
little, for it cannot do much.” This 
answer should never be forgotten, 
by those who are interested in this 
subject. Truly it can never do 
much, unless it embrace some de- 
finite object, whose simplicity and 
importance should unite the hearts, 
and engage the energies of the 
churches to whom it is proposed ; 
and then, nil desperandum. 

I admire the sentiment ex- 
pressed, page 16, in the January 
Magazine—“ I would not give a 
particle of Christian love toincrease 
the esprit de corps of our denomi- 
nation; but I do want to see a 
iittle more enlightened and dis- 
passionate zeal for the principles 
of nonconformity.” It is not ne- 
cessary that there should be a na- 
tional union to awaken “ this en- 
lightened and dispassionate zeal.” 
Let such writers as the above 
correspondent, with the firmness, 
prudence, and candour which he 
possesses, give to the subject its 
proportionate importance in the 
circle wherein they move. Let 
independent Ministers (for I have 
not an “ inveterate abhorrence” 
of the name) imitate the church- 
friends of the Bible Society, to 
prove that they do not compromise 
the principles which come down 
to them “ fragrant with the vir- 
tues, and consecrated by the 
blood,” of their “illustrious an- 
cestors.” Let every individual, 
in his private station, give preof, 
while his principles urge him, 
upon his awful responsibility, to 
think, and compare, and judge 
for himself, that they are highly 
prized, because by them he has 
been made intelligent, active, be- 
nevolent, and always prompt to 
co-operate with others in promot- 
ing that best of causes, for which 
his fathers suffered, and for which 
the Redeemer died, Let every 
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one “do his duty,” and then, with- 
out a general visible union, inde- 
pendent principles will go forward, 
acquiring strength continually in 
their progress. 

Inmy opinion anannual sermon, 
explanatory of our principles, is not 
necessary—is scarcely practicable ; 
and if tried, would be of doubtful 
advantage. Ifa union should be 
attempted, it would be advisable 
to embrace a more simple object ; 
the desideratum at present is in- 
formation. 

Let a meeting be held in May, 

of as many ministers, deacons, and 
other members of congregational 
churches, as shall approve the ob- 
ject; and let a committee of cor- 
respondence be chosen, and a 
circular be addressed to the 
county associations and individual 
churches, respectfully requesting 
information of their number and 
state. 
Let an annual epistle be ad- 
dressed to the churches through- 
out the kingdom, embodying the 
information that has been received, 
and requesting further communi- 
cations on the subject. And, 

Let there be, if practicable, an 
* institution similar to that in Red 
Cross Street,” &c. 

A friendly correspondence being 
established for the purpose of 
mutual information, may lead to 
ulterior objects of more import- 
ance and higher advantage ; but 
this is the basis on which a union 
should be formed. At first, it 
might embrace only a minority of 
the churches; but if established 
in credit, it would be gradually 
extended. 

However desirable a union of 
churches may be for their “ mu- 
tual advantage,” at present it ap- 
pears impracticable to any consi- 
derableextent. There is too much 
inert matter in their composi- 
tion. A considerableproportion of 
church members have only con- 
fused or inadequate notions of 
the chief end of their union. I 
wish not to degrade or libel their 
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character ; but it is to be feared, 
that some churches are like the 
Ephesians, on a certain occasion, 
of whom it is said—“ The more 
part knew not wherefore they 


were come together.” Scarcely a 
thonght is admitted beyond that 
of their own personal gratification 
and advantage ;—and church fel- 
lowship is—voxr et preterea ni- 
hil. Selfishness has brought them 
together ; and though, in secular 
affairs, this is an energetic princi- 
ple, yet as it is not a legitimate 
one in religious, it allows the soul 
to sink into supineness, when the 
object of its most vigorous pur- 
suit should be the greatest good. 
Whence have arisen the disor- 
ders and schisms in independent 
churches, but from the undue pre- 
valence of a selfish spirit !—And 
how is it that selfishness has been 
unduly prevalent—but from inat- 
tention to the noblest of all objects, 
the attraction of which would have 
brought into exercise all the gene- 
rous feelings of a new-born soul ! 
And whence is it that the cause 
of Christ and of perishing immor- 

firs atten- 
tion of Christian churches—but 
from negligence in not teaching 
them better ! 

I have read, with much pleasure, 
and with considerable advantage, 
various publications on the weighty 
subject of church-fellowship, and 
I always rejoice when the atten- 
tion of the religious world is drawn 
to an inquiry so largely involving 
the happiness and the interests of 
Christian societies. It has, how- 
ever, occurred to me, that one ‘pre- 
vailing and important deficien 
runs through the greater part, if 
not the whole, of these treatises— 
they do not state with suffici 
distinctness the end of church-fel- 
lowship. 

When church-fellowship is re- 
ferred to the adoption of the social 
principle and to the mode of public 
profession ; when it is described 
as a bond of union, as an act of 
submission, &c.—it is obvious to 
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remark that these are just and ex- 
pressive illustrations of its nature ; 
but what is its design? For what 
purpose has Jesus Christ insti- 
tuted the union of Christians, and 
taken them into union with him- 


self? To assume that personal 
or “ mutual advantage” is the 
chief end, appears to me a dere- 
liction of one of the first princi- 
ples of the Gospel. The grace of 
God undoubtedly permits, and 
urges the inquiry—‘ What shall 
I do tobe saved?” It encourages 
the child in distress to call upon 
its heavenly Father ; but then the 
promises are given, and grace is 
communicated, that it may cast all 
its care upon him, and by a re- 
newal of strength, rise above per- 
sonal considerations, to be an imi- 
tator of God, and a cheerful agent 
in performing his will. The saved 
or sanctified, and such characters 
as are fitted to be members of a 
Christian church, are distinguished 
from the self-interested inquirer ; 
they have entered into a new rela- 
tion—are. exalted to a higher rank 
—are breathing a purer air—and 
are called to nobler pursuits ;—they 
are assimilated to Jesus Christ, who 
said, “‘ I came not to do mine own 
will, but the will of Him that sent 
me.” 

So long as imperfection remains, 
there will be a degree of appre- 
hension, and a portion of selfish- 
ness in the human mind ; but the 
renovating principle of the divine 
life will induce Christians to feel, 
that they “ are not their own”— 
that they are “bought with a 
price”—“ that they who live 
should not henceforth live unto 
themselves; but unto him who 
died for them and rose again.” 
The Christian is not authorized to 
make his own interest the jirst 
object of his attention; nor is a 
Christian church to seek in the 
first place its own advantage ;— 
nor should “ mutual advantage,” 
be the. first object of a union of 
churches ; but the advancement of 


the kingdom of Christ. 
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If this be the object which de- 
mands attention, it must be ina 
paramount degree. There is no 
consideration that can be put in 
competition with it. For this the 
church exists—it is the body of 
Christ ; and as such is the visible 
agent by which he is accomplish- 
ing his designs toward a lost world. 
The spirit which he imparts to it, 
is to operate like leaven. All its 
consultations, measures, and inte- 
rests are to be rendered subser- 
vient to the dispersion of his word, 
the diffusion of his. spirit, and 
the extension of his cause. Its 
operations are to have an imme- 
diate bearing upon those parts of 
the world which are contiguous 
to its station. Firmness, pru- 
dence, patience, integrity, love, 
and perseverance, are to charac- 
terize its proceedings, From the 
intimate and vital union which 
subsists between the church and 
its head, this object becomes, of 
necessity, the object of its first at- 
tention and pursuit. Yet this ap- 
pears, in a great measure, to be 
overlooked. 

Is it not probable, that the cor- 
ruptions of Christianity began in 
the dereliction of this sacred and 
generous first principle? “ All 
seek their own, not the things 
which are Jesus Clirist’s ;” says 
Paul, (Phil. ii. ae Was it not. 
on account of negligence in this 
respect, that the Spirit said to the 
church at Ephesus, (Rev. ii. 5.) 
«Remember, therefore, from 
whence thou art fallen, and re- 
pent, and do the first works; or 
else I will come unto thee quickly, 
and will remove thy candlestick 
out of his place, except thou re- 
pent?” And are not the moral 
diseases which infect so many 
churches in the present day to be 
traced to the same cause? For- 
getfulness and indolence enervate 
the whole system: then discon- 
tent, and murmuring, and slander, 
and strife, and divisions ensue, 
Themembers of a Christian church 
ought severally to consult with 
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their brethren, how the union of 
their talents and graces may be 
most usefully employed. There 
is a loud call for their individual 
and combined exertions, for the 
plague is making dreadful ravages 
around them, and they are the 
constituted agents of the great 
Physician for administering the 
antidote, which his infallible skill 
has prescribed for patients under 
this dire disease. Their fidelity 
in his service will be the most 
effectual preventive against their 
own infection, or restoration from 
their own danger. If any are indis- 
posed to assist in a case of so much 
urgency, they are characters which 
ought never to have intruded into 
connexion with a Christian church; 
for they breathe infection, and pol- 
lute the atmosphere wherein they 
resicle. 

The cause of Christ in the world 
appears to me the direct ob- 
ject of church fellowship, or of 
Christian union; and I confess 
I have but, little expectation of 
cordial and permanent co-opera- 
tion among individuals, or churches 
of any denomination, unless this 
become the grand attractive— 
“ the mark for the prize of their 
high calling.” If this be slighted 
for any sectarian or inferior pur- 
pose, the result will be languor, 
suspicion, and dissolution ; or it 
may be that the scene of action 
will become the arena on which 
some ardent spirits may contend 
for an unlawful prize. 

Yet a meeting in the metropolis, 
in May next, for the purpose of 
obtaining information, may be 
rendered subservient to the reno- 
vation of a right spirit in particu- 
lar churches, and to extended use- 
fulness in associated bodies ; and 
when the first of all causes ob- 
tains due attention, then Chris- 
tian societies, of every denomina- 
tion, will approximate till united, 
when the Church of Christ shall be- 
come the “ joy of the whole earth.” 


A Country INDEPENDENT MINISTER. 


On the Leprosy of Gehaxi. 
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ON THE LEPROSY OF GEHAZI. 
( To the Editors. ) 


Many years ago I fell into, the 
same difficulty as your correspon- 
dent, (see Cong. Mag. for August 
1822,) respecting the leprosy of 
Gehazi. That a man smitten with 
so terrible a disease, from which 
the danger of infection was so 
great, as to require that even the 
slightest ground of suspicion of its 
existence required total seclusion 
from society ; that he should have 
this disease to a degree so strongly 
marked by the emphatic language 
of the history, and yet should not 
only be found mingling with his 
fellow-subjects in unrestrained in- 
tercourse, but be admitted to free 
conversation with his sovereign— 
all this appeared very unaccount- 
able. Perhaps, also, your corres- 
pondent can sympathize | still 
farther; for it can scarcely be 
supposed that the querist laid his 
difficulties before you, until he had 
used in vain the accustomed means 
of relief. As to myself, on having 
recourse to such commentators as 
were within my reach, if I did 
not find my perplexities removed, 
I had at least the satisfaction: to 
learn, that this point had puzzled 
wiser heads than mine. One told 
me that Gehazi’s leprosy was of 
the most dreadful, inveterate, and 
dangerous kind. Another, that 
either his intercourse with the 
king occurred previously to the 
affliction, and the account was 
placed out of chronological order, 
or else that he repented of his 
crime, and was afterwards merci- 
fully restored to health. Suchan 
explanation might have done, if 
the learned man had rested it on 
something more digestible than 
** might be,” or “ must be.” At 
length it occurred—and why it 
should not have occurred at first 
can only be attributed to the 
sheep-like propensity of following 
others, rather than using our own 


eyes—that perhaps the Mosaic 
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laws on the subject might suggest 
a solution of the difficulty. 

Gehazi’s leprosy is characterized 
strongly, as rendering him all 
over (I suppose) white like snow, 
Moses says, “ And if a leprosy 
break out abroad in the skin, and 
the leprosy cover all the skin of 
him that hath the plague from his 
head even to his toot, wheresoever 
the priest looketh ; then the priest 
shall consider, and behold if the 
leprosy have covered all his flesh, 
he shall pronounce him clean that 
hath the plague: ¢ is all turned 
white; he is clean.” Leviticus 
xiii. 12, 13. Still farther, in verses 
38, 39, a species of leprosy is de- 
scribed, called pra, Bohak, (in our 
version rendered a freckled ‘spot, ) 
which did not subject to unclean- 
ness, 

On this modification of the dis- 
ease, the following accounts throw 
still farther light: “‘ Bohak,” says 
Niebuhr, (description of Arabia,) 
**is neither infectious nor dan- 
gerous. A black boy at Mocha, 
who was attacked with this sort 
of leprosy, had white spots here 
and there upon his body. It was 
said, that the use of sulphur had 
been for some time of service to 
this boy, but had not altogether 
removed the disease.”—“< I my- 
self,” says Dr. Forskal, ‘‘ saw a 
ease of the Bohak leprosy ina Jew 
at Mocha. The spots in this dis- 
ease are of unequal size. They 
have no shining appearance, nor 
are they perceptibly elevated above 
the skin; and they do not change 
the colour of the hair. Their 
colour is an obscure white, or 
somewhat reddish,” &c. ‘The re- 
mainder of the description may be 
found in Michaelis’s Commentaries 
on the Laws of Moses, English 
Translation, vol. iii. pp. 283, 284. 

The white leprosy, therefore, 
whether partial, as the Bohak, or 
universal, did not render a person 
unclean, most probably for the 
same reason, that in neither cuse 
was it infectious. And as that 
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of Gehazi was certainly of this 
kind, the difficulty in question 
vanishes, H. 
ELEGANCIES OF MODERN 
IDIOMS. 
(To the Editors.) 
AT NOME, 

I nave often reflected on the folly 
and extravagance of many of the 
higher orders of society, and the 
numerous expedients to which they 
resort to impair their health, dis- 
sipate their time, and lavish their 
property. Among others, it seems 
to be a prevalent custom, that the 
lady of the house shall, at certain 
appointed seasons, (seldom above 
once in the year,) “ BE AT HOME.” 
I was greatly surprised when I 
first heard the expression, as I 
cannot help thinking that home 
is the fittest place for the ordinary 
residence of a married lady, - But 
my mistake has lately been recti- 
fied, by meeting with the follow- 
ing incident. 

Having occasion one evening 
to pass through a principal street 
at the west end of the town, my 
progress was obstructed by a nu- 
merous train of coaches, which 
were so closely wedged together, 
as to render the street for a time 
absolutely impassable. On my 
inquiring into the cause of this 
assemblage, I was informed, that 
the Honourable Mrs. was 
“ at home” that evening, for the 
first time since her marriage ; and 
that the husband was thus obliged 
to submit to a considerable ex- 
perse, in order to support his 
rank in the fashionable world. 

I cannot help expressing a wish, 
** pro bono publico,” that as these 
ladies are not “ at home” during 
the remainder of the year, they 
would condescend, in the course 
of their visits abroad, to inquire 
whether some part of their mone 
might not be better appropriated, 
if it were bestowed on any of the 
benevolent institutions with which 
this country, and especially the 
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metropolis, is adorned. I will 
also suggest, that they personally 
inspect the abodes of poverty and 
distress, and administer suitable 
relief with their own hands. 

As they have 364 days in the 
year to go abroad in, they cannot 
complain of the want of dime ; 
what deduction shall be made 
from their funds, I leave to their 
own discretion. 





NOT AT HOME. 

I wave been for some time re- 
flecting on the folly and wicked- 
ness of those persons who order 
their servants to deny them, when- 
ever they do not choose to see 
company, under the fashionable 
phrase of, “ not at home.” I for- 
merly entertained a hope, that this 
kind of deception was wholly con- 
fined to those families, where the 
lady of the house is “ at home,” 
only once or twice in the year. 
But to my great mortification, I 
have lately discovered, that “ not 
at home,” is to be met with in 
almost every circle ; and that it is 
now become a convenient sort of 
answer, whenever one has a pur- 
pose to serve in being denied. 
Against this practice I hereby en- 
ter a most decided protest; be- 
cause there is not the least occa- 
sion for, or utility in, fabricating 
a falsehood of this kind. I am, 
moreover, afraid, that the decep- 
tions which servants or children 
thus practice at our command, 
will be retorted on us in various 
other forms, whenever it may 
comport with their interest, con- 
venience, or inclination. Indeed, 
this species of falsehood is doubly 
offensive, as it affronts both God 
and man. It offends God, by a 
direct breach of his positive com- 
mand; and men, by losing their 
time, and disappointing them of 
the object of their visit. 

In order to get rid of this kind 
of duplicity, I will recommend 
the adoption of a phrase, which 
will equally prevent unseasonable 
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intrusion, and at the same time 
will completely abolish the ini- 
quitous practice above mentioned, 
i. e. particularly engaged. I have 
tried this expedient for more than 
thirty years with invariable suc- 
cess, and I am in hopes I shall 
confer a benefit on mankind, if I 
can write it into general prac- 
tice. : 
Before I close, I will mention 
an anecdote, which I received 
from a gentleman of undoubted 
veracity. A minister from the 
country called on a person in 
London, who is well known in the 
religious world. On his inquir- 
ing for the master, his servant 
replied, ‘‘ not at home, Sir.” Now 
it so happened, that the minister 
had but a moment before seen 
him standing at his parlour window. 
On receiving the above answer, 
he entered the room where the 
gentleman was seated, and took 
the liberty to remonstrate with 
him on the sinfulness of such con- 
duct, especially in a professor of 
religion. Ashamed of what he 
had done, the gentleman replied, 
“ Sir, I repent.”—‘ Do you so?” 
rejoined the minister, ‘ then bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance : 
I have the case of a distressed 
minister in my pocket, and shall 
certainly expect your name and 
your guinea,” which he accord- 
ingly received. 
Woolwich. 


Be hte tel 


Crito. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM THE 
LATE REV. W. EVANS, OF STOCK- 
PORT, TO AN ITINERANT UN- 
DER THE PATRONAGE OF THE 
CHESHIRE UNION. 

Stockport, Feb. 8, 1811. 

My Dear Brotuer,—yYour last 
gave us very great pleasure. 
Though we do not wish to judge 
of the goodness of any cause from 
the present success which attends 
it; yet it cannot but afford your 
mind and ours great comfort, and 
encouragement to goon, when we 
find that we do not labour alto~ 
gether in vain. 
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It is no wonder you should be 
tried in different ways. The doc- 
trines of antinomianism are so fa- 
vourable to the pride and depra- 
vity of the human heart, so well 
calculated to produce presump- 
tuous boldness, so productive of 
a quarrelsome and captious spirit, 
and a habitual neglect of the pri- 
vate duties of practical religion, 
and they so effectually release men 
from all unpleasant restraints, that 
it is no wonder some should be 
led astray. 

You cannot fail to observe, that 
the persons who adopt these no- 
tions, are in general men of bad 
natural tempers, the tyrants of 
their own families—men who love 
but some parts of the Bible, and 
who pervert the rest to serve their 
own purposes—men who, instead 
of bowing to the authority of re- 
velation, will make revelation bow 
down to their idol—men who can 
unite long with no church or so- 
ciety, but who are the pests and 
plague of all who are cursed with 


~ their company. 


They -will submit to no ma- 
jority. They will endure no 
discipline. They will not hear 
searching and faithful preaching. 
They love to hear the minister 
prophesy smooth things. Duties 
they hate, and privileges they un- 
gratefully abuse. They delight 
in outraging all the kind and de- 
cent civilities of life, barbarously 
tread under foot all modesty and 
feeling, and, like their father, 
they glory in the mischiefs which 
they produce, ‘ 

I am glad that none of these 


things move you. They are not 

wurde of much regard, Such 

s think very Melty 

p- 

points and mortifies them so much 

as neglect. It is vain to attempt 

to reason with them, for it is use- 
less to teach the wise. 

For myself, [ never attempt the 
recovery of such deluded indivi- 
duals, until some afflictive provi- 

Cone. Maz. No. 64. 
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dence overtake them, or some 
signs of a better «isposition of 
mind appear ; but seldom, indeed, 
is this the case. F 

Warn the flock against the pes- 
tilential infection. Have no fel- 
lowship with such yourselves. 
Commit all to God, and “ be 
steadfast, unmoveable, always 
abounding in the work of 
Lord.” Love to all friends, 

Yours, in Christ, 
W. Evans. 


Stockport, March 12, 1812. 
My pear Sir,—Your last letter 
excited a variety of feelings in 
my mind ; I was rather 
by your account of S——, muck 
pleased with the statement of your 
prospects of usefulness at W: > 
H » &e. &c. &c., and inclined 
to laugh heartily, when you ob- 
piney the petunia hat you 
had written the desponding part of 
the epistle before the Sabbath, 
(possibly in the tremendous gloom 
of a Saturday night, so awful to 
some persons!!!) and the re- 
mainder on a bright and cheerful 
Monday morning; that day of 
joy, and rest, and recreation. The 
chapel (so lately deserted), was 
“ well filled each part of the day !” 
I heartily rejoice to hear it. But 
does not this show my brother 
how groundless his fears often 
prove, and how needless it is to 
despair? It is, indeed, highly 
proper to feel a lively concern for 
the cause of Christ ; but what, if 
death take away some, and pro- 
vidence remove others to different 
stations, must you also sit you 
down and die? Is not the re- 
moval of some to ‘the general 
assembly and church of the first- 
born,” a cause of solemn thank- 
fulness? Is not the removal of 
others to distant places a loud 
call upon those who are left, and 
you above the rest, to “be stead- 
fast, unmoveable, always abound- 
ing more and more in the work of 

2C 
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the Lord?” Are there not several 

oung persons who would wil- 
ingly come forward in the school 
to supply the expected loss? Are 
not your pleasing prospects in all 
the other places sufficient to coun- 
terbalance an o¢casional thinness 
in your chapel at S——? 

My dear friend, the grounds of 
your dejection are not, at this 
time, of a very serious kind, and I 
hope you will excuse my not 
treating 'thetn in a very serious 
manner. I wish the pipe had 
been broken to pieces that sug- 
such nielancholy musings. 

tidy ‘to form and’ govern ‘your 
feelings on such Occasions ‘by the 
Bible. Truth is ever the same, 
ver men may change. You 
are not accountable for the num- 
ber of your hearers, if you can lay 
your ‘hand upon: your heart, and 
say, “‘I have kept back nothing 
rofitable ; I have not shunned to 
are the whole counsel of God.” 
Do not look at every flying cloud, 
which often passes away not more 
rapidly than our foreboding fears. 
You have a good Master, who has 
certainly owned your labours to a 
wit encouraging extent. Look 
to him, and faint not. Depend 
upon him, simply, and exclusively 
of all creature dependance. To 
his kind cate I‘ most sincerely 
commend ‘you, with two hints of 
advice, which I hope will not be 
unserviceable. 
ry I bo it would be useful 
if you would encourage any youn 
persons, whom yeu! iakey find dis. 
posed, to study to qualify them- 
selves for teachers in the Sunday 
school. Encourage those who are 
now teachers to pay attention to 
this, and endeavour to preserve a 
succession of zealous and able 
teachers. ' 
"2. ‘¥ wish you would be as par- 
tcilar as possible in'giving an ac- 
count of the dying experiences of 
those’ whom ‘the Lord takes away 
by death. These are peculiarly 
encouraging to’ believers in’ ge- 


Queries. 
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neral;, and the friends of the Union 
are thereby stimulated to go on in 


the work. If you could send a 
few particulars of poor Mrs. 
S———’s last moments, in the 
course of the next week, they 
will ‘be very acceptable. My 
love; &e. &e. 
Adieu! yours truly, 
W. Evans. 
QUERIES. 
GentTLeMen,—I lately heard two 
excellent discourses, founded ‘on 
2 Tim, chap. ii. veri #9) In ‘the 
introdwetion ‘to the first discourse, 
which: was exceedingly animated, 
the preacher took occasion to de- 
pict, with great clearness and per- 
spieuity, and, at the sane time, 
with peculiar force and energy, 
the errors that began to creep into 
the church, even in ‘the Apostles’ 
time. He likewise observed, en 
passant, one or two reasons why 
those errors were permitted. 
Thinking, however, that this 
subjeet might merit a more critical 
inquiry, and not be altogether 
without its use; I beg to propose 
the following queries, for the con- 
sideration of such of your valuable 
correspondents.as may feel disposed 
to take them up. And lest any, or 
all of them, should wait, in the 
expectation that I myself should 
answer them, I beg to assure them 
that I intend no such thing, 
I am, Gentlemen, 
. Yours very respectfully, : 
Jan. 20, 1823. JosEPHUs. 
Query 1st.—On what grounds 
may it be supposed, or concluded, 
that errors in Scripture doctrine 
were permitted to invade the 
church of Christ at so early a 
period as we find they did? 

- 2d.—-Whether this early defec- 
tion from the truth, «accompanied, 
a8 it'was, with great havocand de- 
vastation in the church, did not, 
through an infinitely wise and over~ 
ruling’ Providence, terid to the full 
developement as well as the entire 
establishment of the truth? — 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Review of Books :—Richardson’s- Travels, §c. 


meee eee teejene 


Travels along the Mediterranean 
and Parts adjacent. By Robert 
Richardson, “M.D. 


(Concluded from page 152.) 


WE resume with peculiar gratifi- 
cation our notice of this valuable 
work, of which the second volume, 
in particular, is not surpassed by 
any book of eastern travels that 
we. are acquainted with, in inte- 
resting fact and important illustra- 
tion. There is no ostentation 
about Dr. Richardson ; he brings 
a large share of knowledge to bear 
on the points which he ) oi occa- 
sion to discuss, without setting a 
trumpet to his mouth to proclaim 
his attainments and his discoveries 
to the world. And, with this, 
there is a marked character of 
good sense and acuteness through- 
out his investigations, that has 
effectually prevented him from 
becoming the dupe of his learn- 
ing. Nothing is more common 
than to find men of considerable 
talent and acquirements, absolutely 
neutralising their opportunities and 
advantages, by a desperate attach- 
ment to some preconceived hypo- 
thesis, following it “ through 
brake and through briar,” until, 
like a true ignis fatuus, it fairly 
deposits them ina quagmire. The 
Zodiac, for instance, so merci- 
lessly demolished by Dr. R. 
through what: vagaries and dis- 
tortions has it not led its planet- 
struck votaries?—like the Atlan- 
tide that bewildered Bailli, and 
the Hindoo Yogues that' led the 
infidel philosophers of France de- 


ligheeey astray after. a scheme, 
ich .was to crush the: Mosaic. 


cosmogony under the weight of 
innumerable ages. From this in- 
jurious habit of mind Dr. Richard- 
son is singularly free. He fixes a 
keen and curious eye on the object 


before- him, describes it distinctly, 


and if it requires comment;/never 
presses his’ explanation dogmati- 
cally, but ‘stating his’ views and 
reasonsclearly and candidly, leaves 
them to stand by their intrinsic 
strength, without striving to prop 
or buttress them by capricious 
theories or arbitrary suppositions, 
A striking mstance of this occurs! 
in the early part of the second’ 
volume of the work before us. 
Belzoni, from a few insufficient ob- 
servations, had rashly assumed, 
that the Egyptians were ac- 
quainted with the principle of the 
areh. Dr. R. shows, in the clear , 
est possible manner, that the faets 
hitherto collected do not bear out 
the inference, and that the appeal 
to ancient authority affords no sup- 
port to the hypothesis. But, un- 
like other system-demolishers, he 
does not avail himself of his advan- 
tage, to put forward any scheme 
of his own, nor does: he content 
himself with a simple refutation 
of the evidence hitherto adduced; 
he points out a probable and satis- 
factory mode of settling the ques- 
tion, by the examination of the 
interior of a brick pyramid, which 
has yet been unopened. If, he 
justly observes, the chambers shall 
be found ceiled with large trans~ 
verse stones, it will farnish com- 
plete proof that the Egyptian 
architects were unacquainted with 
the easier, stronger, and more 
scientific method of adapting the 
arch to such situations. He likes 
wise thinks it hot improbable, ’ 
that adélitional ilfustrations of this- 
point might be found’ in the ruins 
of Babylon, arid we wish, with all’ 
our hearts, that the Doctor were . 
now engaged. in the examination. 


‘ Our knowledge of the tract in 


which lie the mouldering relics . 
of that gorgeous capital. of the 
east, as well as of the remains 


themselves, is exceedingly imper- 
2C2 
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feet, and neither Mr. Rich, nor 
Captain Frederick, have thrown 
sufficient light on this interesting 
subject. Those pa anapt yee 
it is probable, use of their 

es within ‘certain limits; but 
the whole region requires to be 
minutely explored, and the pick- 
axe and the spade should be un- 
sparingly exercised. 

The second volume commences 
with a detailed, and very intelligi- 
ble, description of the magnificent 
ruins of Thebes, at the outset of 
which Dr. Ri iven 
a decisive proof of the little reli- 
ance that is to be -placed on the 
representations of French travel- 
lers. While they allow themselves 
in the grossest imputations on the 
veracity of other voyagers, they 
are themselves fully entitled to the 
reproaches they heap on others. 
Bruce est un menteur is an awk- 
ward phrase from the pen of a 
savant, and should, at least, have 
cautioned the courteous literati 
who adopted it, against a similar 
delinquency. In the magnificent 
work on Egypt, compiled from 
the memoirs and drawings of the 


learned and scientific individuals, 


who accompanied the French 
army in its invasion of that coun- 
try, the graphic misrepresenta- 
tions are so thick and palpable, 
as to destroy all confidence in this 
their great national publication, 
though tendered at a price,—600 
guineas,—which might be sup- 
posed to guarantee scrupulous cor- 
rectness. The profession of Dr. 
Richardson afforded him many 
advantages, and procured for him 
the confidence of the natives, 
though it unavoidably exposed 
— ré intrusions on his time. 

"he following is an interesting 
picture, 

“On our arrival at Luxor we alighted 
from our asses, in a large court in the 
Coptic quarters : here the reverend con- 
ductors to their homes, and 
left me in the midst of a numerous as- 
sembly of Christian patients, who had 
been collecting there during the whole 
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of the day to receive advice for their dif- 


ferent complaints. 1 sat down in the 
open court, and the invalids collected 
around me, and scemed really to rejoice 
as much that their visiter was a Chris- 
tian as that he was a physician. The 
old and the young, the blind, the sick, 
and the lame, came to me with & joy and 
confidence that it was delightful to wit- 
ness, and which it is impossible to de- 
scribe, Having operated on one of their 
eyes, I withdrew the knife at the end of 
the operation, and pausing a little before 
I bound up the wound, looked round 
upon a crowd of about an hundred indi- 
viduals by whom I was surrounded. In- 
stantly one of them wishing to say what 
he thought would be most agreeable, 
called out, ‘ Koulli Nazarani,’ they are 
all Christians. Koulli, Koulli, all, all, 
was immediately re-echoed by the whole 
assembly ; imagining that the most gra- 
tifying sight that can fall under the eyes 
of a believer in Christ, is an assembly of 
men and women worshipping the same 
God, and resting their hopes of eternal 
salvation on the same Saviour with him- 
self. It is, and it always ought to be 
so; but if at any period, or on any oc- 
casion, the acclamation on the ear may 
be allowed to thrill more gladly in the 
heart than another, it is when the glo- 
rious confession bursts spontaneously 
from such an assembly as this, who, for 
ages, have held fast their faith in oppo- 
sition to their rulers and their neighbours, 
by whom they are degraded and held in 
contempt. Here is a Christian wanting 
advice, was an appeal that the Coptic 
applicants constantly employed, when 
they saw me surrounded by the consulting 
votaries of islamism, who kept them at 
bay, or when they had arrived too late 
for the morning or evening hours of con- 
sultation. My cénscience bears me wit- 
ness that it was an appeal which they 
never made to me in vain. 

During the whole time that I remained 
in Thebes, I am sure [ had not fewer 
than twenty patients a-day, both morn- 
ing and evening, from all parts of the 
country. Money they had none to give ; 
but they brought freely of pigeons, fowls, 
and eggs, which was all they had to be- 
stow; but which, to the great annoy- 
ance of our young Reis, 1 never ac- 


boiled eggs and 
poultry to boiled bread and water. His 
e on the birds, and his mouth 
filled with water, as if his teeth would 
devour the hand that refused the fea- 
thered younglings.”—pp. 102—104. 


The Doctor is, we believe; the 
first who has noticed the prevail. 
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ing practice, amon 
natives who are followers. of the 
prophet, of tattooing the skin of 
the right arm, a little above the 
wrist, with the Tirsi Moslimin, or 


those of the 


shield of the Moslem. It was 
early in the morning that the 
party, after having completed a 
general survey of the antiquities 
of Thebes, embarked on their re- 
turn. Asthe djerms floated down 
the Nile, the sun rose majestically 
over the mountains of Diospolis, 


** Saluting with his earliest ray the 
opposite hills of Gornou ; then touching 
his favoured Nile, he lighted up all the 
surrounding plain. The interesting and 
beautiful scene gradually retired from 
our sight. The smaller propylons of 
Karnac and Luxor first yielded to the 
distance ; the lofty gateway and obelisks 
of the former continued longer in view ; 
but at length they also sunk into the 
horizon, and, by eight o’clock, nothing 
but the sycamore-tree at Gornou of all 
our acquaintances in Thebes, lingered in 
the vanisbing point to bid us a long and 
lasting adieu. The song of the boatmen 
as they towed us along, and the succession 
of villages in our course, called up again 
our ‘travelling recollections, and com- 
pensated in some measure, by their va- 
riety, the regret that we felt in quitting 
this most interesting and inexhaustible 
field of ancient ruins, where the inhabi- 
tants had used us with an uniform kind- 
ness, and the constant and delightful oc- 
cupation of the mind made the stay of 
a whole month appear but as the passing 
of a day,”’—p, 126. 


We cannot, however, accom- 
pany our traveller through the 
various scenes and circunfstances 
which intervened between his de- 
parture from Thebes, and his en- 
trance on the frontier of the Holy 
land, The journey through the 
desert of El Arish is described 
with much spirit and picturesque 
effect, and the luxuriant vegetation 
of Palestine is richly painted. At 
Jaffa, Dr. Richardson acquired 
oo i in his capacity of 

ackim ; he made his t by 


ascertaining, that a man who had 
no disease was in good health, and 
he managed this farce with a dex- 
terity which enabled him to gra- 
tify his feelings, by administeripg 
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relief to real ailments. He gives 
an entertaining description of his 
professional introduction to the 
wife of the “ grand paymaster of 
the city.” It was first inquired, 
whether it would be necessary to. 
feel the pulse, and when this 
was affirmed, ‘no difficulties were 
started. But when it was added, 
that the face must be seen, the 
worthy mussulman was stunned, 
and after smoking for a consider- 
able interval with redoubled ener- 
gy, tried to negociate with the 
Doctor for an abatement or modi- 
fication of his requisition—he pro- 
posed that the countenance should 
be inspected in detail, that the 
mouth and tongue, the nose and 
cheeks, should be examined sepa- 
rately, and that the eyes should be 
quite unseen. The Hackim, a 
good deal amused by this absurd 
delicacy, frankly told the gentle- 
man, that he had not the smallest 
desire to see the lady, but that if 
he were required to prescribe for 
any specific disease, he must have 
a fair opportunity of ascertaining 
its seat and character. This co- 
mic discussion terminated in a 
satisfactory interview with “a 
plain, diffident, unaffected, and 
ap tly amiable woman, who 
held out her hand, showed her 
tongue, and face, and eyes, with- 
out any hesitation, as a sensible 
woman would do in this, or in 
any other country, and told the 
tale of her sufferings with great 
simplicity.” Her disease was of 
a nervous character, and clearly 
the effect of seclusion. Dr. Rich- 
ardson stated this without any 
ceremony tothe Turk, 


*¢ Telling him, if he wished his wife 
get well, she must be unshackled 


been unjustly deprived: that she must 
Oe ieee 

air and exercise in the country : that 
gentle exercise on horseback, and one 
month’s residence in the bracing air of 
Mount Lebanon, would do her more 
good than all the medicines in the 
world. On hearing me pronounce to 
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this effect, the grand payeur de le ville 
seemed rather disappointed, and though 
he acquiesced in the propriety and justice 
of whiat was said, yet looked as if he 
had expected some thaumaturgic physic, 
or that by some magical spell or abraca- 
dabra pronounced on; the spot, his wife 
should be restored to him sound and 
whole as at the first. The conversation 
ended with his.agreeing to take his lady 
to his country residence, as soon as, he 
himself cculd; accompany her, and 
thereby afford her the. best opportunity 
of recovery in his’ power." The purport 
of this conversation with the grand 
payeur de la ville was retailed by the in 
terpreter to every Mussulman who con- 
sulted me about his wife, and | had no 
more any occasion to bargain with the 
husband for a sight of ‘his lady’s face, 
when ¢alled to, prescribe for her. The 
ladies, however, were not always co 
compliant ; and what made it still more 
ridiculous, even ophthalmic patients would 
not show their eyes till shook, and 
abused, and threatened by their hus- 
bands.. How much it is to be wished, 
for the health and comfort of the fair, 
that all that absurd Oriental seclusion 
were abolished, and that their se!fish 
and unfeeling masters were convinced, 
that a religious education and sound 
principles in the mind, are more effec- 
tual guardians of virtue, than the bars 
of a castle”—pp. 214, 215. 


At Ramla, the Doctor was be- 
sieged as,usual ; though the party 
had encamped at the distance of 
two miles from the walls, a crowd 
of; invalids came. soliciting advice. 
“ Both high and low, the mayor 
of -the town, the, attorney, the 
grocer, the scavenger—all came 
pouring up the. hill,” and several 
who were unable to procure an 
audience, followed the Hackim to 
Jerusalem... On the route, the 
travellers halted at the residence 
of Abougésh, the chief of the dis- 
trict, and the description of an 
Arab feast is so good shat though 
we have more interesting matter 
lying, before, us. than, we shall be 

_able to! find .reom. for, we, cannot 
ote By! ‘ f ameter a “ ce 

. &Thesun sinks beneath the-horizon, 

and, we enter his substantial | dwelling. 


The prince himself led, the up one 
pair of stairs, followed by the and 
Countess of Belmore fm the géntlemen. 


oftheir suite. He conducted us into 
his principal room, which was fitted up: 
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in the usual Eastern style. A low por- 
tion, cut off by a rail across the room 
for the servants or visiters of inferior 
consideration to stand without, and an 


elevated and a larger portion within, 
proyided with a low sofa round the sides 
on the floor,. for the acco’ ion of 
these yisiters whom the chief delighted 
to honour. Cne small window illumi- 
nated the apfirtment ; but,it was now be- 
ginning to gct darky and the light of the 
sun was succeeded by that of a farthing 
candle, whiclonly served to make dark- 
ness a little more visible than the faint 
rays of twilight. 

«< On the ‘appearance of dinner the far- 
thing candle was exchanged for one of 
larger dimension, sct upon the floor ; 
the dinner was also set down on the floor 
at our feet, and we hitched down from 
the edge of the sofa to reach it. It con- 
sisted of a great profusion of rice, boiled 
fowl, different kinds of boiled and minced 
meat and rice mixed together, forming 
a kind of sausage inclosed in the skin of 
a gourd resembling a cucumber, and se- 
veral other trifling articles, all of which 
were so admirably seasoned, that having 
tasted of one we felt no disposition to 
quit it for another, and when we had 
done so were as little inclined to return 
or to change it for a third or a fourth : 
yet most of us I believe were induced to 
try a little of each of them, and became 
such proselytes to Arab cookery, that 
we protested in good earnest we should 
wish to dine so every day in our lives, as 
far as eating was- concerned; tho 
neither roast-beef, nor plumb-pudding 
were among the dishes. Not so with 
respect'to the auxiliary’ implements of 
feeding, which were rather of an awk- 
ward description, though ancient as our 
mouths, and all of us had them in our 
finger ends. Forks and knives there 
were none, and only one spoon to: help 
a little lebn or sour milk upon the 
rice. When the invitation to commence 
the attack issued from the lips of our 
landlord, we looked at each other as 
much as to say, ‘ how shall we proceed ?* 
The good man himself sat by, and, out of 
respect for his guests, did not mean to 

take ofj any thing till they were satis- 
ed, which. Lord Belmore perceiving, 
immediately requested that he would set 
us the example, and’pressing him thereto, 
then ‘ liismilla,’ in:the name.of the Lard, 
4 pretty, gencral, though ‘not anj unusual, 
Sena among the Arabs to commen 
a ‘act.of mandutation, he tucked” 
loig dangling sleeves’ of his shirt’ 
far as his‘elbow, and. thrust his: washed: 
hand into. the mountain of. rice. that, 
smoked before him, and, having taken a 
handful he formed it, into an oplong balf 
by ‘folding ‘his fist; which, when done, 
he. put his: finger and thumb bebind it, 
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thrust it into his mouth; and down his 
throat in the twinkling of an eye. Then 
he tore off the leg of a fowl, part of 
which immediately followed the rice, 
the rest was returned into the plate to 
serve'the next comer to the-dish, Again 
he returned to the rice, and again to the 
fowl or the beef; judiciously alteraa- 
ting layer upon layer, handing, mouth- 
ing, and swallowing, and hospitably in- 
Viting us to follow his example, and in- 
structing us how to ball the rice and 
thrust it into our mouths, No cere- 
mony or city civilization here. His 
brother followed at a distance, and did 
not begin-till after much intreaty; but 
once engaged, played quite as good a 
fistas Abougdsh himself. Thus we all 
Went on eating, talking, laughing, and 
enjoying ourselves, till abundant reple! 
tion taught us to desist ; then Al ham 
de lelahi, glory to God, we are satisfied, 
and a servant comes round with a pitcher 
full of water, part of which he pours 
uponour hands, we wash, and it falls 
into the basin below, then having dried 
he receives the towel, and gocs round 'to 
perform the same ceremony to the next, 
and thus makes the tour of the com- 
pany.”—pp. 226—229. 


Dr. Richardson’s first occupa- 
tion in the Holy City was in his 
medical capacity. Early in the 
morning after his arrival, he was 
applied to on behalf of Omar 
Effendi, the chief of the sacerdotal 
tribe resident in Jerusalem, whom 
he instantly visited, and found la- 
bouring under the painful and 
dangerous visitation of severe 
chronic inflammation of the eye. 
The first business was to procure 
an interpreter, and Omar’s ser- 
vant going out for that purpose, 
and “ laying hold of the first 
polyglot he met, brought in a 
Frank shoe-maker, who unfortu- 
nately,” laboured under a defee- 
tive utterance, and made the busi- 
ness of. explanation exceedingly 
difficult. Dr. R. intimated to the 
Effendi, that the most effectual 
remedy would be found in “ re- 
peated scarifications of the inner 
menibrane of the eye-lid;” this 
was an unpalatable mode of cure, 
but it was, sat length; ‘so far sub- 
mitted to, ‘that: a:twish was. ex 
pressed. to witness the performance 
of ‘the: opevation on some other 


afflicted individual. A subject 
was soon found, and the result 
was every way successful. 


** This screwed up the courage of the 
noble Turk, (noble, I believe, is the 
practical signification of the word sche- 
reeff,) who now expressed his determi- 
nation to follow the example of my 
Christian patient; a resolution which 
was highly applauded by all his attend- 
ants. He preferred, ‘however, having 
the operation done ia an adjoining room, 
which was both larger and better lighted, 
the one which. we occupied ‘being: very 
smal}, and lighted chiefly from the door. 
For though I had:informed him, and he 
had bad an opportunity of judging for 
himself, that the operation was but a 
mere scratch, yet both he and his visi- 
ters considered it in the. most ‘serious 
light, and on entering the otirer apart- 
ment, the first thing he did was to kneel 
down and say his prayers, accompanied 
by the Mufti or Capo Legge, who is his 
cousin-german, and several other Turks, 
some of whom belonged to Jerusalem, 
others were Santones from Damascus. 
They prayed all altogether most de- 
voutly and fervently, and bowed them- 
selves‘ down to the sofa on which they 
knelt, and seemed to kiss it, and could 
not have been more in earnest, or more 
importunate had he been going to be 
put to the torture or tied to the stake ‘to 
be burnt, or subjected to the most dan- 
gerous operation. When the prayers 
were ended, he came and sat down be- 
side me, on another part of the divan, 
apparently resigned to his fate. How- 
ever, when I proceeded to handle the 
eye, and evert the eyelids, he stopt me 
to bargain that I should do his ex- 
actly as I had done the Christian's, 
that is to make only three incisions’ in 
each ¢ye; a circumstance which 1 was 
quite unconscious of ; however, both 
the Capo Verde and his friends had 
capent it, and imagining that I certainly 
performed the operation in the best 
style to the Christian, or that some im- 
portant secret ‘lurked in the number 
three, requested that, it. should. be; per- 
formed in every respect the same; with 
all of which 1 promised to comply, and 
immediately proceeded to opera) while 
his friends returned to their prayers. 
One of his servants held a basin of wa- 
ter, and an old Christian woman who 
acted as the. family apothecary ‘su = 
tended. When the operation was finish- 
ed on one eye, his friends left-their 

j and eame around him, and.as 
it, bled freely, they expressed their gra- 
titude in pious ejaculations, which were 
emphatically reiterated at every bit of 
clotted blood that was taken out of the 
eye, and which Omar Effendi never suf- 
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fered to be thrown away till he had taken 
it between his finger and thumb, squeez- 
ing and holding it up, protesting that it 
was diseased flesh, which the more 
knowing ones were not willing to allow ; 
adding that his eye would now get well, 
for the disease was cut‘away, that he 
felt that eye move easier and better al- 
ready ; to which all his friends answered, 
nshalla or ishalla, a word which the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet pronounce with more 
devotional fervour than any word that 
I ever heard pronounced ney people 
in any | and = is — 
leat to or may it please ; 
a prayer in which all for the 
man is a good man, and much esteemed 


~ and beloved. Having finished the ope- 


ration on one eye, | proceeded to the 
other, being reminded of my promis¢ to 
stick to the number three, and his friends 
returned to their prayers, which they left 
as before on my withdrawing the lancet, 
to comfort their friend and to join with 
him in pious sentences of congratulation, 
which they utter with much feeling and 
solemnity.’’—pp. 243—245. 

This intimate and beneficial in- 
tercourse with so dignified and 
influential an individual as Omar 
Effendi, procured for Dr. Richard- 
son a singular advantage, no less 
than the privilege of inspecting 
the celebrated Sakhara, a superb 
mosque, standing on the reputed 
scite of Solomon’s Temple. With 
the exception of Des Hayes, the 
Ambassador of Louis XIII. who 
had obtained permission to enter 
it, but was withheld from avail- 
ing himself of his license, by the 
apprehension of danger from the 
irritated mussulmans, no Chris- 
tian, as such, had been allowed to 
enter its hallowed precincts. The 
Spaniard Abadia, in the character 
of Ali Bey, had visited it ostensi- 
by for purposes of devotion: hap- 
pily he was not detected in his 
assumption of the Moslem garb 
and character, or his life would 
have paid the forfeit of his teme- 
rity. Dr. R. first explored it by 
night, under the guidarce of a 
fierce black, who was the Effendi’s 
servant. Entering the Haram 
Schereeff, or consecrated precinct, 
he ascended the steps which led 
to the Stoa Sakhara, or marble 
platform which surrounds the 


goog 
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ue, and on which it is erected. 
Marble walls, lofty columns, a 
highly-ornamented dome, are the 
principal architectural features of 
the interior ; and the print of the 
yi cole foot, the marks of the 


Archangel Gabriel’s fingers, with 
other marvellous objects of super- 
stitious admiration, are exhibited 
in the mosque and its inclosure, 
The crypts, supported by count- 
less columns which extend beneath 
this building and the contiguous 
mosque of El Aksa, exhibit the 
marks of remote antiquity; but 
Dr. R. was only allowed a hasty 
and distant glance. Indeed, the 
whole transaction seems not to 
have been entirely without dan- 
ger, for on the second visit, by 
day-light, some of the Turks 
whom they met, eyed him with 
ferocious glances, and one went so 
far as to express his indignation 
at the polluting presence of the 
Giaour. For the minute and dis- 
tinct description of these edifices, 
as well as for the masterly inves- 
tigation of the peculiar features of 
ancient and modern Jerusalem, 
we must refer to the volume it- 
self. On points like these Dr. 
Richardson appears to great advan- 
tage ; he tells a story, or describes 
ascene, admirably, but we prefer 
him in his clear and expressive 
delineations of involved and anti- 
quarian details. There is about 
him a manly disdain of wordy 
speculation, a thorough contempt 
for barren hypothesis, which, with 
his habits of skilful and attentive 
exploration, render him renee 
trust-worthy ; we follow him wi 

entire confidence, and derive both 
entertainment and instruction, in 
no common degree, from his de- 
scriptions and illustrations. In 
the instance before us this has 
been especially the case. Much 
error has been rendered current 
in the world by the various tra- 
vellers who have given to the 
world their sketches and recollec- 
tions of Jerusalem, nor can even 
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Dr. Clarke be considered as en- 
tirely exempt from this imputation. 

Dr. Richardson’s representa- 
tions carry with them intrinsic 
evidence of their accuracy, and 
they will be found at once to sup- 
ply extensive corrections of pre- 
valent mistakes, and to throw new 
light on a most interesting subject. 
We must make room for the fol- 
lowing animated passage, and with 
it conclude our extracts from this 
valuable work. 


** From Gethsemane we wound our 
Way up the Mount of Olives, which is a 
deautifal round table-shaped hill, cover- 
ed with verdure, and crops of grain, 
with a sprinkling of olive trees in dif- 
ferent places. 

** About half ig | up the hill is a 
ruined monastery, built on thc place 
where our Saviour wept over Jerusalem. 
From this point the spectator enjoys, 
perhaps, the best view of the Holy City, 
and the three hills on which it stood are 
distinctly seen. The Haram Schereeff, 
and mosque of the Sakhara appear to 
particular advantage, and it would be 
difficult to conceive any thing in the 
form of a building more light and beau- 
tiful. On reaching the summit of the 
hill, the eye commands a delightful view 
of the surrounding country; extensive, 
however, only towards the east, on 
which side it embraces part of the dead 
sea and the river Jordan. There is a 
small village on the top of the mountain, 
and tolerable good crops of barley grow- 
ing all round it. It is not relatively 

, and the summit is not above two 
miles distant from Jerusalem, and would 
more properly be called a hill than a 
mountain. This was the frequent resort 
of our Saviour and his disciples, and 
every spot around is teeming with inte- 
rest and scenes that eloquently speak to 
the heart; but that which imperiously 
calls away the mind from all the others, 
is on the highest point of the Mount of 
Olives, the place where our Saviour, 
blessing his disciples, was taken up into 
heayen. ‘What a dreadful separation, 
Christ and his disciples! No parting on 
éarth was ever like unto this. Those 
who enjoyed his visible presence, and 
heard the heavenly instruction that 
flowed from his lips, could best describe 
their bereavement ; but they were stunned 
and speechless ; and who shall attempt 
to take up the theme? It is like the 
interruption of the divine intercourse in 
Paradise, the greatest privation that ever 
was sustained by man. Yet how unlike! 
The ion in Paradise left wrath 
and tribulation, and the curse of a 
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broken law, and man, ashamed to show 
his face under the weight of his offence, 
and the alarming conviction that the 
same God would annihilate the guilty 
race who, by their sins, had occasioned 
the hiding of his countenance ; but the 
separation on the Mount of Olives left 
peace and ieeeing. and the promises of 
consolation—## restoration of the inter- 
course with "God, site Christhad healed 
up the breach by which were di- 
vided. The eyes of the Apostles gaze up 
into heaven; the eye of the is 

ily obscured in a heavenly pursuit ; 
but for the spirit of the Christian in this 
line of vision there is no vanishing point, 
it shoots along the tract with its ascend- 
ing Saviour, enters in his presence the 
mansions of the blessed, and appears, 
for the first time since the fall, in the 
presence of a reconciled God. This was 
an ecstasy not soon to be recovered 
from ; the spirit enjoyed it, but the flesh 
was unconscious. Apostles stood 
gazing up into heaven, till two of its 
messengers in white apparel recalled 
their spirits to the scene of their terres- 
trial operations. ‘ Ye men of Galilce 
why stand ye gazing up into heaven! 
This same Jesus which is taken up from 
you into heaven, shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen him go into 
heaven,’ e shal] not come as the 
avenging God that planted the flaming 
sword to keep the way of the tree of life 
in Paradise; but as a reconciled and a 
blessing God, for he was taken up into 
heaven in the act of bestowing his bles- 
sing, and in like manner we are assured 
he is to return. Such heavenly strains 


did not fall ineffectual, the Apostles- 


worshi their God and Saviour, and 
vobetaat Wo Jerusalem with great joy.” 
—pp. 366— 368. 

After an affectin ing scene 
with Omar Efe, Dr. Ri- 
chardson left Jerusalém on his 
route homewards, and, after visit- 
ing Nazareth, Damascus, Balbec, 
and Lebanon, the whole party 
embarked at Tripoli for Malta. 

We are indebted to the present 
work for much valuable informa- 
tion on the exact position of im- 
portant points ; accurate observa- 
tions were made, and the latitudes 
and longitudes definitively cal- 
culated. 

There are a few expressions 
not in perfect good taste, which a 
second edition will give Dr. R. 
an opportunity of correcting. 
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Short and Plain Discourses for the 
Use of Families. By the Rev. 
Thomas Knonles, B.A. In 
three volumes. 12mo. 13s. 6d. 
1822. Simpkin and Marshall. 

Mr. Know es is advantageously 

known as the author of a small 

volume entitled “Satan’s Devices 

,” and the present publi- 
cation will sustain his character 
as a piousand useful writer. These 
sermons are fifty-four in number, 
and will, on the whole, be found 
to answer the intention of the 
author. We question, however, 
whether Mr. Knowles has not, in 
some degree, been misled by his 
anxiety to make himself intelligi- 
ble to the entire family circle, 
and that in the endeavour to ac- 
commodate himself “‘ to the capa- 
city of servants in general,” he 
may have failed in conveying to 
them the instruction which they 
might be found capable of receiv- 
ing and comprehending. There 
is a wide interval between “ plain- 
ness” and superficiality, and we 
are not satisfied that Mr. K. has 
been always successful in main- 
taining the separation. The most 
profound views in theology may 
be conveyed in the simplest lan- 
guage; in fact, they are best so 
conveyed. Their proper dress is 
the most unadorned and transpa- 
rent phrase, and when ‘they are 
arrayed in the garb of abstruse 
and philosophical terms, they give 

a three-fold trouble and vexation. 

First, there is the awkward neces- 

sity for understanding them ; then 

there is the irksome task of trans- 
lating them ; and thirdly, there is 
the extreme annoyance of finding, 
in nine cases out of ten, that you 
have been giving yourself all this 

labour merely to extract from a 

very tough shell, the kernel of a 

very common place truth. Cer- 

tain acute theologians of the nor- 
thern school are chargeable with 
this affectation. From this de- 
fect, Mr. Knowles is completely 
free, his style is clear, and his ar- 
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rangement simple and impressive. 
His sentiments are evangelical, 
though his doctrinal views appear, 
in some degree, to differ from our 


own. At thesame time, we think 
that he might have gone deeper 
into the Gospel scheme, without 
any danger of leaving his hearers 
behind him; the most sublime 
peculiarities of the Christian faith 
may be set in the clearest and 
strongest light, in the most ele- 
mentary language, and it is of 
the greatest importance that they 
should be universally understood, 
In the fifth sermon of the first vo- 
lume, from 1 Corinthiansi. 30, 31. 
we find the following passage. 


*« 2, § Christ is made unto us righte- 
ousness,” 

‘¢ ¢ It is written, there is none righteous, 
no not one; there is none that under- 
standeth ; there is none that seeketh af- 
ter God. They are all gone out of the 
way ; they are altogether become filthy ; 
there is none that doeth good, no, not 
one.’ All mankind, by reason of sin, 
are guilty before God, and under the 
curse and condemnation of his holy law. 
Wherefore, because sinners had lost 
their power to keep the law of God, and 
to fulfil it in thought, word, and deed ; 
God took compassion upon them, and 
sent his Son from heaven to fulfil it for 
them : that, by his sufferings, they might 
be pardoned ; and, by his righteousness, 
they might be justified. ‘ He hath set 
him forth to be a propitiation, through 
faith in his blood ; to declare his righte- 
ousness for the remission of sins that 
are past ; that God might be just, and 
the justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus.’ 

*« If, therefore, we would be justified 
in the sight of God, we must seek for 
this happiness through the merits and 
atonement of his only-begotten Son. 
At the same time that we are convinced 
of our own sinfulness and unworthiness, 
we must believe, that through the wor- 
thiness of Christ, God both can and wiil 
receive us to mercy. If we come tohim 
in humble penitence, pleading the merits 
of his Son’s blood and righteousness, 
be will not cast us out. He will be 
gracious unto us, and show us his salva- 
tion. And thus, ‘ being justified b 
faith, we shall have peace with God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ ;’ and 
rejoice in hope of that glory, which he 
hath promised to them that love him.” 
—pp. 72—74. 


This is good as far as it goes, 
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but considered as a statement of 
the great Scripture doctrine of jus- 
tification, it is very far from being 


either explicit or complete. We 

exceedingly that our limits 
forbid us to insert a few extracts 
on this important point from the 
writings of Traill. We can only 
venture on a short section from 
his admirable discussion of the 


question—“ wherein do + yp 
tion and sanctification differ ?” 


*¢ Justification is an act of God’s 
grace upon the account of the righteous- 
ness of another, but sanctification is a 
work of God, infusing a righteousness 
into us; now there is a great difference 
between these two; for the one is by 
imputation, the other by infusion. In 
justification the sentence of God pro- 
ceeds this way; the righteousness that 
Christ wrought out by his life and death, 
and the obedience that he paid to the 
law of God, is reckoned to the guilty 
sinner for his absolution ; so that when 
a sinner comes to stand at God’s bar, 
when the question is asked, Hath not 
this man broken the law of God? Yes, 
saith God; yes, saith the conscience of 
the poor sinner, I have broken it innu- 
merable ways: And doth not the law 
condemn thee to die for thy transgres- 
sions? Yes, saith the man ; yes, saith 
the law of God, the law knows — 
more but this; ‘ The soul that sinne 
must die.’ Well then, but is there no 
hope in this case? Yes, and gospel 
grace reveals this hope; there is one 
that took sin on him, and died for our 
sins, and his righteousness is reckoned 
for the poor sinner’s justification ; and 
thus we are absolved. We are absolved 
in justification by God’s reckoning on 
our account, on our behalf, and for our 
advantage, what Christ hath done and 
suffered for us; but in sanctification the 
Spirit of God infuses a holiness into the 
soul. Ido not say, he infuses a righte- 
ousness; for I would fain have these 
words, righteousness and holmess, better 
distinguished than generally ~; are, 
Righteousness and holiness are, in this 
case, to be kept vastly asunder, All 
righteousness is without us; our holi- 
ness is within us, it is our own; the 
apostle plainly makes that distinction, 
Phil. iii 9. ‘ Not having mine own 

teousness :’ it is our own, uot origi- 
nally, but our own inherently ; not our 
own so as to be of our own working, 
but our own because it is indwelling in 
us. But our righteousness is neither 
our own originally nor inherently ; it is 
neither wrought out by us, nor doth it 
dwell in us; but it is wrought out by 
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Jesus Christ, and it eternally dwells in 
him, and is only to be pleaded by faith, 
by a poor creature. But our holiness, 
though it be not our own originally, yet 
it is our own inherently, it dwells in us : 
this is the distinction that the apostle 
makes, Phil. iii. 9. ‘ That I may be 
found in him, not having my own righte- 
ousness, which is of the law, but that 
which is through the faith of Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God by faith.’” 
—Sermon Sixth, from 1 Peter i. 1, 2.° 


Nothing can be more clearly, 
simply, vigorously stated than the 
doctrine of this passage ; let it be 
compared with the preceding ex- 
tract, and it will strikingly illus- 
trate our preceding pra 4 

We had marked a or 
two in the sermon on “ the sacta- 
ment” for comment ; and there are 
a few other expressions that we 
feel some inclination to sift ; but 
we abstain. Mr. Knowles has 
evidently been actuated by an unaf- 
fected intention to do good, there 
is no display, no affectation in his 
work, it is substantially valuable, 
and we will have no quarrel with 
it for minor defects. We shall 
extract the following as a fair 

imen. Describing the effects 
of faith, Mr. K. observes, that the 
believer 


** Will love Christ above all things. 

« € We love him,’ says the Apostle 
John, ‘ because he first loved us.’ The 
soul which is brought into a state of 
salvation, through faith in the obedience 
and atonement of Christ, cannot but 
love the author of his happiness. He 
will reflect upon his humbling himself 
to take our nature—his poverty and 
hardships, his sorrows and his sufferings, 
his agony in the garden, and his death 
upon the cross—and he will feel asto- 
nished at the love which brought his 
Redeemer from heaven to save mankind 
at so dear a rate. He will look also 
upon himself, and consider how ignorant 
he once was of the way of salvation— 
how careless about his soul—how sinful 
and how wretched; and he knew it 
not. He will then think, how the Spirit 
of God strove with him, to convince 
him of sin, and put him in mind of his 
danger. How he brought him at last to 
deep repentance, and led him to Jesus, 
as the refuge and safety of his soul. 

«* Such reflections as these, together 
with the blessedness which he now en-~ 
joys in the knowledge of Christ as his 
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all-sufficient Saviour, and the firm hope 
which he has of an inheritance in heaven, 
cause him to love Christ above all things. 
And he can appeal to him, with David, 
in the simplicity and affection of his 
soul,—‘ Whom have I in heaven but 
thee ; and there is none upon earth that 
I desire besides thee.’ And this love 
will show itself by a steady resistance of 
sin, and a faithful performance of all 
God’s commands.” —pp. 190—192. 





Travels in New England and New 
York. By Timothy Dwight, 
S.T.D. L. L.D., late Presi- 
dent of Yale College ; Author of 
Thedlagy copla and defended. 
In four Volumes, Maps and 
Portrait. 8vo. price £2. 2s.— 
London: Baynes, 1823. 


Tue American continent presents 
an object of most interesting con- 
tempiation, to all classes of per- 
sons accustomed to reflection and 
investigation. The traveller and 
the politica] economist, the mer- 
chant and the man of piety, will 
find in its productions, its aspect 
and climate, its natural, commer- 
cial, and social advantages and de- 
ficiences, a wide field for exami- 
nation and inquiry. As yet, 
however, our materials are imper- 
fect. The southern division has, 
indeed, been explored, through 
part of its extent, by the enlight- 
ened and indefatigable Humboldt ; 
and valvable, though detached, il- 
lustration of its former and recent 
state, may be obtained from 
sources of various merit and au- 
thenticity. But the true cha- 
racter and derivation of its abo- 
riginal tribes, their government, 
manners, numbers, and civiliza- 
tion, still remain involved in 
much obscurity. And though the 
accomplished Prussian has given 
ample and most interesting de- 
scriptions of the sublime scenery of 
the Andes, as well as large details 
and able reasonings connected 
with the former state, the present 


condition, and the future pros 
of Spanish America ; aug, e 
part, he has given a new aspect to 
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our scientific knowledge of those 
interesting regions, yet he has, 
unavoidably, left much wunex- 
plored ; many chasms occur in our 
documents, and ample space is still 
left for enterprize and observation, 

The feelings which arise in 
the mind, at the recollection of 
past and actual circumstances, 
are of a® mixed kind. Spain 
sent forth its emissaries, not to 
carry the arts of peace, the 
comforts of civilization, and the 
blessings of the Gospel, but to 
impose a double slavery, the 
chains of political and of religious 
vassalage, the manacles of avarice 
and ambition, on the natives of 
the Western continent, The Ca- 
tholie colonists of America carried 
in their hands, not the Bible and 
the olive branch, but the missal 
and the sword; they marched 
with an ample furniture of arms, 
of priests, and of craving and 
desperate adventurers; but the 
smallest provision for ameliorati 
the condition of the vanquish 
was far from the thoughts of the 
men whuse lips overflowed with 
hypocritical expressions of anx- 
iety for the eternal welfare of 
those on whose present happiness 
they were mercilessly campling: 
Instead of mild, and gradual, and 
persuasive instruction, the Mis- 
sionaries of Rome gave them the 
dungeon and the stake. 

Compare with this gloomy pic- 
ture, the gratifying circumstances 
which attended the settlement of 
North America, by Englishmen 
and Protestants. Sqmething of 
harshness and fanaticism might 
still cling to men, stung by op- 
pression and rsecution, and 
exiled from their “own, their 
native land ;” a character of stern- 
ness and severity might blend itself 
with their religious feelings and 
habits, but they were the servants 
of the living God, their commu- 
nion was on high, and their habi- 
tual converse savoured of their 


spiritual frame. Compare the re- 
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sults,. Scarcely any but disastrous 
circumstances stain the annals of 
the South —civil wars 

tuated despotism, attended wit with 
an utter absence of intellectual 
and gospel light—imperfect cul- 
tivation—a thin and scattered po- 
pulation. Turn to the North, 
and there we shall contemplate 
a different scene—free institutions 
—an admirable social system— 
religious liberty—a war of subju- 
gation resolutely sustained and 
victoriously terminated—a rapidly 
increasing and improving people— 
agriculture flourishing — know- 
ledge and piety, we trust, spread- 
ing in all directions. The tri- 
umph of religious principle is, 
here, abundantly evident, but we 
have a yet stronger evidence of 
its success, South, and part of 
North, America were conquered, 
ravaged, crushed under foot, by 
the civilized Romanist ; the En- 
glish Protestant carried to its 
northern regions, the liberal feel- 
ings and habits of his own free 
country, released from a double 
thrall, the civil and religious ty- 
ranny of Rome, Here we have 
strong ground of exultation, that 
popery is thus identified with 
darkness and misery, Protes- 
tantism with light and happiness. 
But we have yet. higher cause for 
triumph when, dismissing this 
part of the contrast, we are ena- 
bled to point out the nobler in- 
fluence of evangelical sentiment, 
even when compared with the ad- 
mirable effects of Protestantism in 
its general profession. The states 
of New England, and the neigh- 
bouring tracts, were originally 
settled by colonists of a decidedly 
religious cast ; they were diligent, 
conscientious, converted men ; they 
were lovers of freedom, and their 
attachment to it had brongit them 
to the Transatlantic derness, 
which they peopled, and cultivated, 
and enriched with commerce, and 
made glorious with liberty and 
godliness, They transmitted the 
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inheritance of industry, valour, 
and religion, to their children ; 
and to this day their descendants 
are the strength and ornament of 
the United States. In 1810, 
New England and New York con- 
tained a free white population 
of 2,386,201; occupying, with 
insignificant exceptions, “in a 
solid column, a territory of less 
than 100,000 square miles,” while 
the remaining three-fifths of the 
white population of the Union 
are spread, in the Southern and 
Western States, over a space of 
more than a million of square 
miles. Of the slave popelstion, 
amounting to the fearful sum of 
1,191,364, only 15,435 belonged 
to the two Northern States. In 
commerce and manufactures their 
superiority is equally decided. 
European travellers are very im- 
perfectly qualified for doing justice 
to the people of North America. 
They mistake curiosity for imper- 
tinence, and rude accommodations 
for poverty and churlishness ; 
whereas the first is an invariable 
character of a scattered population, 
and the latter a necessary conse- 
quence of peculiar circumstances, 
quite consistent with competence 
and comfort. Mail coaches, post- 
chaises, and _ travelling-chariots, 
imply not merely opulence, but a 
dense population, and habits of 
impatient speculation or luxu- 
rious self-indulgence. The mer- 
chant who has risked his tens of 
thousands, on a rise or fall in the 
price of cotton, or whose mer- 
cantile character depends on winds, 
and tides, and currents, will throw 
himself into a vehicle, which 
whirls him along M‘Adam’s roads 
at the rate of twelve miles an hour, 
chiding the tardy movements 
which fail to ‘‘ annihilate both space 
and time.” The listless and un- 
occupied man of wealth, studious 
only of his ease, emerges from his 
well cushioned carriage, to the 
sofas and down-beds of his fa- 
vourite and fashionable hotel. In 
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America, there are, no doubt, 
plenty of speculators, but not 
enough, as yet, to patronize the 
Bristol or Liverpool mail. She 
can, we dare say, boast a large 
crop of idlers too, but they lack 
prescription and advancement ; 
they have not had their indolence 
transmitted from generation to 
generation, with the halls and 
manors of their forefathers, and 
they have not yet learnt to make 
the most of it. Hence travelling 
in America and in England are 
things as perfectly distinct as the 
go-cart of the infant, the velo- 
cipede which amuses the child of 
larger growth, and the garden- 
chair that enables the invalid to 
enjoy the delights of air and 
motion, along the greensward or 
the gravel walk. The American 
mounts his horse, or shoulders his 
havresack, and sets out on his jour- 
ney of athousand miles, certain that 
he shall find whvlesome food, with 
sufficient shelter, on the road, and 
never dreams of being fastidious 
respecting his accommodation. 
The European, travelling in Ken- 
tucky or Alabama, dismounts 
from his hackney, weary and out 
of temper ;—neither boots, nor 
waiter, nor hostler, nor chamber- 
maid, nor landlord, come trooping 
at his call ; the newspaper is not 
forthcoming, no separate apart- 
ment is at his honour’s service ; 
there is nothing to be had but 
substantial eatables and drink- 
ables, plenty and cheap, with the 
usual appurtenances of an hostelry, 
all of the same homely description ; 
and it only remains that he should 
take these good things quietly and 
thankfully. This he does not 
chuse to do, and because he finds 
it quite useless, as well as rather 
unsafe, to give himself airs on the 
spot, he indemnifies himself by 
venting his spleen against every 
thing American, when he returns 
home. As their contrasts are 
greater, English travellers are 
much the most splenetic, and 
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many of them have laid them- 
selves open to serious animad- 
version by their misrepresenta- 
tions. 

Under these circumstances we 
were much gratified by the appear- 
ance of the highly interesting 
volumes before us ; the production 
of a man who, though certainly 
not without his national prejudices, 
was incapable of any thing ap- 
proaching to intentional perversion 
of facts. Dr. Dwight describes 
with the utmost simplicity, but 
with singular distinctness, the 
scenes and circumstances which 
came within his cognizance, and 
he has brought together a large 
and valuable mass of miscellaneous 
information, the more agreeable, 
although not quite so easily avail- 
able, from the familiar and dis- 
cursive way in which it is com- 
municated. In 1774, while a tutor 
in Yale College, the Doctor's 
severe application to study brought 
on a dangerous illness, from the 
effects of which he only recovered 
by “a long course of unremitted 
exercise.” In 1795, having been 
chosen president of the same insti- 
tution, an office requiring uninter- 
rupted mental exercise, he deter- 
mined on devoting the vacation 
seasons, particularly the six weeks’ 
recess in autumn, to “a regular 
course of travelling.” Dari 
these tours he kept a jourtad 
with a view to the possibility of 
ultimate publication. 


*¢ An inhabitant of Europe, and net 
improbably an inhabitant of the United 
States, after reading this recital, may 
oe what could induce me to 
write a book of travels concerning coun- 
tries, in which none of these advantages 
are found’? My reasons were these. 

*¢ The subject is to a considerable ex- 
tent new. Nor have the books, pub- 
lished by foreign travellers, divested it 
of this character. In a great measure it 
is new to my countrymen. To foreigners 
most of it is absolutely unknown. 

‘¢ The scene is a novelty in the his- 
tory of man. The colonization of a 
wilderness by civilized men, where a re- 
gular government, mild manners, arts, 
learning, science, and Christianity have 
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been interwoven in its p from the 
beginning, is a state of things, of which 
the eastern continent, and the records of 
past ages, furnish neither an example 
nor a resemblance. Nor can it be ques- 
tioned, that this state of things presents 
one interesting feature in the human 
character ; or that it exhibits man in 
one advantageous attitude, and his efforts 
in a light, which is honourable to our 
nature, 

** In New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut, the public worship of 
God has always been established by law, 
and for a long time, without the commu - 
nication of peculiar privileges to any 
class of Christians. Here only, in the 
history of man, has this experiment 
been made. The first practical answer, 
therefore, to the great question, whether 
such a state of things is consistent with 
the public peace, good order, and safety, 
has been given in these states. Specula- 
tions on this subject have never satisfied 
either the understanding or the fears of 
inquisitive men. An experiment was 
absolutely necessary. 

*¢ Here the experiment has been ex- 
tensively made; and, to say the least, 
has gone far towards proving, that 
Christians of different classes can live 
together harmoniously under a govern- 
ment which confers on them equal pri- 
vileges. Facts, continued through a suffi- 
cient period, have solved the problem. 
Hereafter it will scarcely be doubted, 
that, where the blessings of rational 
liberty and universal protection are 
securely enjoyed, men, of very different 
religious views, can all be strongly at- 
tached to the government. 

** In these countries what may be 
called parochial schools are every where 
established; and all children are taught 
to read, write, and keep accounts. In 
this important fact it is seen without a 
doubt, that ignorance is not necessary 
for the preservation of good order 
among the multitude. Future genera- 
tions will at least believe, that the know- 
ledge derived from this education, in- 
stead of making men worse citizens and 
subjects, certainly makes them better ; 
while it enables them, also, to discharge 
the duties of parents and children, of 
neighbours and friends, in a manner 
more useful, pleasant, and praise-wor- 
thy.”’—Preface, pp. xii.—xiv. 

While expressing our accord- 
ance with the Doctor’s principles, 
we cannot give an entire assent to 
his inferences. Facts cannot, we 
think, be fairly said to have “solved 
ee gr renal a longer period 
shall have passed away. Suffi- 
cient time will not have been 
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allowed, until the Americans shall 
begin to experience some of the 
inconveniences of a crowded asso- 
ciation. At present there is ample 
space for the harmless evaporation 
of inflammable feelings, the people 
are not sufficiently in contact for 
the complete intercommunication 
of moral infection ; but when their 
present advantages cease, and the 
average casualties of redundant 
population come to be felt, then, 
and not till then, can the problem 
be considered as solved. Centuries 
must elapse before the experiment 
can be fully tried, and it is diffi- 
cult to imagine the unbroken har- 
mony of the United States through 
so protracted a term. 

It is, of course, quite impossible 
that we should undertake to give 
any thing like an analysis of four 
fairly printed 8vo. volumes, of 
which the matter, though not ab- 
solutely unconnected, is exceed- 
ingly scattered. The only way in 
which we can convey an idea of 
the character and contents of the 
work, is by extract, of which we 
shall be as liberal as our limits will 
justify. Dr. Dwight commences 
with New England, and vin- 
dicates for its inhabitants the 
honour of their descent from the 
puritans, who, rather than submit 
to tyranny, sought civil and reli- 
gious liberty in a desert. Re- 
torting on the contemptuous treat- 
ment which those excellent men 
have received from posterity, he 
asks, 

«* Is it then more honourable to have 
derived one’s birth from men who fol- 
lowed in the sycuphantic and brutal 
train of Charles II. the English Sardana- 
palus, who corrupted the British nation 
with a moral pestilence, than (to use the 
customary language of your country) 
to have sprung even from the whining, 
canting followers of the hypocritical 
Cromwell? Would a sober man, when 
looking back after his genealogy, con- 

atulate himself more to find his fore- 
athers crouching to the despotism of 
James II. and co-operating either 
active efforts, or tame submission, wi 
this wretched papist, or with his pre- 
decessor Laud, to re-establish popery in 
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his hative land, than to spy them out on 
the register of persecution, discover them 
in the puflieus of a prison, or wander 
after them into a foreign country, whi- 
ther they had fled from the iron rod, to 
preserve an unreproaching conscience 
and a pure religion? Do you not be- 
lieve, Sir, that many an €nglishman 
reads with no small regret the declaration 
of Hume, that to the puritans Great 
Britain owes the liberty, by which she 
is so honourably distinguished, and of 
which she boasts with equal compla- 
cency and justice ?’’—pp. 77, 78. 


In fact nothing can be more 
interesting and impressive than all 


the fair accounts of the first set- 


tlers of New England. Their 
serie their industry, their 

onourable character, the strict 
integrity of their dealings with 
thenative Americans, distinguished 
them from nearly all other classes 
of emigrants, and originated a new 
era in the history of colonization. 
While others planted their national 
off-sets for purposes of avarice or 
ambition, these admirable men had 
for their objects, that they might 
serve God peaceably in a strange 
land, since in their own they 


were reviled and persecuted, and. 


that they might carry the know- 
ledge of divine truth to regions of 
ignorance and idolatry. The diffi- 
culties encountered by the earlier 
colonists were excessively severe. 
Every thing was to be'done. Fo- 
rests were to be felled, tracts co- 
vered with stones and rocks were 
to be cleared, roads made, houses 
built, and, after all, innumerable 
privations to be endured. In ad- 
dition to all these sources of in- 
convenience and suffering, they 
had to sustain the harrassing and 
destructive vicissitudes of -Indian 
warfare; notthe conflict of setcam- 
pees, scientific manoeuvre, and 
ir fighting, but the war of am- 
bush and assassination, the toma- 
hawk, the knife, the torturing fire, 
and the bloody stake. Of the 
general character of these con- 
tests, we shall insert the following 
specimen, In the year 1690, the 
town of Berwick was attacked, 
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*¢ By a body of French and Indians, 
under the command of Hertel de 
Bouville, and Whoop Hood, a sachem. 
About thirty of the inhabitants were 
killed, and more than fifty. carried 
into captivity. The invaders were fol- 
lowed and attacked on their retreat by a 
body of English, consisting of about one 
hundred and forty men. A few were 
killed on -both sides, when night termi- 
nated the conflict, and enabled the 
enemy to escape. The English were 
destitute of snow-shoes, and therefore 
unable to pursue them. 

*¢ One of the prisoners, named Robert 
Rogers, a corpulent man, being loaded 
with a heavy pack, found it im ble 
to keep pace with his captors. en he 
had fallen behind them, thinking him- 
self out of their reach, he th-ew down 
his load and attempted to make his 
escape. The savages pursued. him to a 
hollow tree, in which he endeavoured to 
conceal himself; and,, forcing him out, 
stripped him, beat him, and pricked him 
forward on the journey, until the even- 
ing arrived. They then made a feast for 
themselves ; and, tying the prisoner to a 
tree (his hands being fastened behind his 
back), sang, shouted, and danced around 

im. When they had sufficiently amused 
themselves in this manner, they made a 
great fire near the unfortunate man; 
bade him take leave of his friends, and 
allowed him a momentary respite.to offer 
up his prayers to God... After this, they 
moved the fire forward and roasted him 
by degrees; and, when they found him 
failing, withdrew the fire again. to a 
greater distance. Then they danced 
around him ; cut, at each turn, pieces of 
flesh from his perishing frame; laughed 
at his agonies, and added new pangs 
to this horrible death by insults and 
mockeries. With a refinement in cruelty 
not obvious to civilized man, they placed 
the rest of the prisoners just without the 
fire, that they might be witnesses of the 
catastrophe. With the same spirit, after 
his death, they seated his body, still 
bound to the tree, on the burning coals, 
that his friends might, at some future 
time, be racked by the sight.”—p. 387. 


Another anecdote, relating to 
the same subject, is fraught with 
interesting recollections. In the 
town of Hadley, in Massachu- 
setts, 


** Resided for fifteen or sixteen 
rd the celebrated regicides, Goffe and 

alley. They came hither in the year 
1654, and lived in the house of the ; 
Mr, Russell, the minister. Whalley died 
in his house. Some years since, the 
house was pulled down by Mr, Gaylord, 
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the proprietor, and the bones of Whalley 
were found buried, just without the cellar 
wall, in a kind of tomb formed of mason 
work, and covered with flags of hewn 


stone. After his~decease Goffe quitted 
Hadley; went into Connecticut, and 
afterwards, according to tradition, to the 
neighbourhood of New-York. Here he 
is said to have lived some time, and, the 
better to disguise himself, to have carried 
vegetables at times to market. It is 
said, that, having been discovered here, 
he retired secretly to the colony of 
Rhode-Island, and there lived with ason 
of Whalley during the remainder of his 
lif 


le. 

** The following story has been tra- 
ditionally conveyed down among the 
inhabitants of Hadley. 

¢¢ In the course of Philip’s war, which 
involved almost all the Indian tribes in 
New-England, and among others those 
in the neighbourhood of this town, the 
inhabitants thought it proper to observe 
the Ist of September, 1675, as a day of 
fasting and prayer. While they were in 
the church, and employed in their wor- 
ship, they were- surprised by a band of 
savages. The people instantly betook 
themselves to their arms, which, accord- 
ing to the custom of the times, they had 
carried with them to the church, and, 
rushing out of the house, attacked their 
invaders, The panic, under which they 
began the conflict, was however so great, 
and their number was so disproportioned 
to that of their enemies, that they fought 
doubtfully at first, and in a short time 
began evidently to give way. At this 
moment an ancient man with hoary 
locks, of a most venerable and dignified 
aspect, and in a dress widely differing 
from that of the inhabitants, appeared 
suddenly at their head, and with a firm 
voice and an example of undaunted reso- 
lution, reanimated their spirits, led them 
again to the conflict, and totally routed 
the savages. When the battle was ended, 
the stranger disappeared ; and no person 
knew whence he had come or whither 
le had gone. The relief was so timely, 
so sudden, so unexpected, and so provi- 
dential ; the appearance, and the retreat 
of him who furnished it were so unac- 
countable ; his person was so dignified 
and commanding, his resolution so su- 
perior, and his interference so decisive ; 
that the inhabitants, without any uncom - 
mon exercise of credulity, readily be- 
lieved him to be an angel, sent by hea- 
ven for their preservation, Nor was 
this opinion seriously controverted, un- 
til it was discovered several years after- 
ward, that Goffe and Whalley had been 
lodged in the house of Mr. Russell. Then 
it was known that their deliverer was 
Goffe ; Whalley having become super- 
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annuated some time before the event 
took place. 

** There is an obscure.and very doubt- 
ful tradition, that Goffe, also, was buried 
here.”’--pp. 317, 318. 


One extract more, by way of 
illustration of the manners and 
habits of the descendants of the 
Puritans, and we cluse the volume 
for the present. At the general 
election for Connecticut, held at 
Hartford, 


* An intelligent stranger is equally 
surprised and delighted to see, among 
such a multitude of spectators, so few 
persons who are not well dressed, and 
who do not exhibit the strictest pro- 
priety of manners and morals. One of 
the judges of the supreme court of the 
United States was present, a number of 
years since, at this election. As he was 
conversing with the governor, he said, 
‘Pray, Sir, where are your rabble ?? 
* You see them around you, Sir,’ said 
the governor, ‘ Rabble, Sir,’ said the 
judge, ‘I see none but gentlemen and 
ladies.’ ‘* We have no other rabble,’ 
said the governor, ‘ but such as you see.’ 
‘ You astonish me,’ replied he. ‘ Why, 
Sir, when General Washington took the 
oath of office in the balcony of the as- 
sembly-house in Philadelphia, the chief 
justice, who administered it, could 
scarcely be heard at the distance of ten 
feet, on account of the noise and tumult 
of the yard below. Among the thousands 
who are present, I do not discover an 
indecorum. These your only rabble, 
Sir! Well, I will say, that the inhabi- 
tants of Connecticut are the only peo- 
ple within my knowledge who under- 
stand the nature of an elective govern- 
ment.”—pp. 234, 235. 


We shall have to resume the 
consideration of these volumes, 
probably in more than one suc- 
cessive number of our review. 
They will supply us with a num- 
ber of interesting, though not 
very closely connected illustrations 
of the state of manners and reli- 
gion in the United States, though, 
after all, we must of course leave 
much valuable matter to be sought 
for in the work itself. 

Neatly executed maps of New 
England and New York are pre- 
fixed. 
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hiterarvia Rediviva; or, The Book Worm. 


Three Discourses; one on the 
Parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
the Second on that of the unjust 
Steward, and the Third on that 
of the Ten Virgins. By the 
Reverend Mr. Clement Ellis, 
Rector of Kirkby, and Pre- 
bendary of Southwell. With a 
Preface, giving some account of 
the Author's Writings and Life. 
8vo. pp. 456. London, 1705. 


As we are introducing to our rea- 
ders one of the two principal 
works of a writer popular in his 
day, but now, we believe, not 
very extensively known, we shall 
commence with a few particulars 
of his life. He was born at Rose 
Castle, in Cumberland, in 1633. 
Dr. Potter, bishop of Carlisle, to 
whom his father was steward, was 
one of Clement’s sponsors at the 
font, and seems to have directed 
his education. The civil war was 


injurious to the circumstances of 


the elder Ellis, who was a steady 
loyalist, and the expences of his 
son’s education at Oxford were de- 
frayed by Mr. Barlow, afterwards 
Bishop of Lincoln, and Mr. Tully, 
both of them, at that time, Fellows 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. The 
young man also received “ several 
presents of gold towards his sub- 
sistence there, from unknown 
hands ; with anonymous letters to 
certify, that those gifts were in 
consideration of his father’s suffer- 
ings, and to encourage his pro- 
gress in study.” After the re- 
storation he had reason to believe 
that these seasonable aids came, 
through the hands of Dr. Taylor 
and Dr. Hammond, from collec- 
tions that were made among the 
more wealthy cavaliers, for the 
relief of those whose loyalty 
had deprived them of their pro- 


Ee 


** He has often mention’d those fa- 
vours which he likewise then received 
from Sir Robert Southwell, a worthy 
member of the said College, and at 
whose request hé published the first 
fruits of his labours, The Gentile Sin- 
ner. The occasion of writing that book 
was this; some young gentlemen, with 
Mr. Ellis, being met together one even- 
ing in the said College, after some free 
and ingenuous discourse among them, 
Mr. Ellis was desired to give the charac- 
ter of a gentleman, which he did, with- 
out premeditation, in some entertaining 
manner to the company. He was de- 
sired afterwards to put his thoughts into 
writing upon that subject, and which he 
immediately went about, whilst his fancy 
was warm, and sat up the whole night : 
the next day he presented his papers to 
them, which were shown to his tutor, 
and so well approved of by him, that he 
put him upon a review of the same, in 
order to print them. When this work 
was performed by him, he was not above 
four gpg standing in the University, in 
which he gave an early specimen of his 
wit, as well as understanding in sacred 
matters, and what benefit the Church 
might expect from him hereafter.”— 
Preface, pp. 10, 11. 


After the due term of diligent 
study and irréproachable conduct, 
he was chosen a Fellow of Queen’s 
College, and in December, 1666, 
he was ordained by Dr. Skinner, 
the then deprived Bishop of Ox- 
ford. In 1660, he became do- 
mestic chaplain to the Marquess 
of Newcastle, and the following 
anecdote is related of his deport- 
ment while in that office. 


** A certain gentleman of extraordinary 
note, then dining with the Marquess, ac- 
cording to his usual talent, was scatter- 
ing some prophane jests against the Chris- 
tian revelation, and the blessed Author 
of it, and in a sceptical way denying the 
same, &c. The arquess 8 ke to his 
chaplain to reply to him ; which at first 
he modestly wav’d, and said, that if the 
—- was in earnest, he would en- 

eavoir to give him satisfaction at a 
more seasonable time, in those points 
he pretended to doubt of, and not then, 
when they were at dinner; but being 
urged by the said gentleman, who went 
on with his discourse, Mr. Ellis told him, 
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that he should be likely to offend him by 
that reply, which he judg’d then neces- 


sary to make. The gentleman giving 
free liberty of speech, and promising to 
take nothing amiss, Mr. Ellis said, that 
he would answer him, or do something 
towards it, by putting some questions to 
him, which he crav’d a direct answer 
to. The first question was Do 
you know your self to be Sir — ——! To 
which he answer’d, That he doubted of 
that, or might do so. The second 
question was, Whether he knew that 
he was then talking with him, and asking 
the former question? To which he an- 
swered in the negative. Mr. Ellis then 
thought fit to put an end to the dispute 
by telling him, that when Sir... ... 
should come to know himself to be so, 
and so far returned to his understanding 
and senses as to be convinc’t that he was 
then talking with him, and asking those 
questions, it would be time to dispute 
more scrious matters, and not before. 
The gentleman said he was rude and un- 
mannerly, which the Marquess deny’d, 
from the liberty of speech before granted 
——-So nice are we of our own honour, 
and so regardless of God’s. 

*¢ This was a smart reply, as well as 
rebuke, to a person that was too prone 
to play upon sacred things, to turn them 
to jest and ridicule, and to pretend to 
act the part of the sceptick, (who doubts 
of every thing) upon all occasions. Yet 
another part of this story must not be 
omitted, more honourable for the said 
gentleman, who having, at the same 
time, a very good living vacant, made 
a tender of it the next morning to Mr. 
Ellis, in a letter, or by a me to the 
Marquiss : (no doubt in consideration of 
Mr. Ellis’s merit, as well as his own un- 
worthiness, in ridiculing the sacred truths 
of our religion the day before) But the 
Marquess would not let him accept of 
this preferment, hoping, in some short 
time, to make as good provision for him. 
As this was an argument of the gentle- 
man’s ingenuity and good nature, so it 
gives hope to believe, that his principles 
were better than his talk, and his se- 
rious thoughts very different from his 
witty or looser expressions in converSa- 
tion. And when the same person came 
to die (as a reverend person then at- 
tending him hath witnessed) he declared, 
that he always believ’d the truth of Chris- 
tian revelation, and Jesus Christ to be 
the Messiah, notwithstanding any seem- 
ing opposition given to them by way of 
discourse, for which he highly blamed 
nen and begged of God to pardon 

t. 


“¢ It is to be wish’d, that our bold 
retainers to atheism or deism, would 
more seriously consider from this ex- 
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ample, what they are doing, and not to 
insult our holy religion in so rude a 
maaner, as they do; from the example 
of a person, that had as great a share of 
wit and understanding, as any of them 
can pretend to, and who was advanced 
to great honour, and eminent stations in 
the government, some years before his 
death.”"—Preface, pp. 12—15. 


After about two years residence 
with the Marquess, he obtained 
from his patron the living of 
Kirkby, in the county of Notting- 
ham, where his prudence and skill 
are said to have converted repub- 
licans and antinomians to orthodox 
sentiments concerning Church and 
State, and to have wrought so tho- 
rough a reformation in “a pretty 
large country parish,” that during 
the “last thirty years of his life, 
he did not believe that he had 
three dissenters in it.” Statements 
of this kind are easily made, but 
we must have very strong evi-« 
dence before we can persuade our- 
selves to believe in the ready trans- 
formation of any considerable num- 
ber of Antinomians and Round- 
heads. Yet it would appear that 
Clement Ellis conducted himself 
with moderation and gentleness, 
and that he did not escape the 
imputations of lukewarmness and 
treachery, which zealots and ultras 
are prompt to lavish on men of 
amiable dispositions and sober 
judgments. That his conduct 
was, however, approved by his 
ecclesiastical superiors, may be 
inferred from his collation to a 
Prebend in 1693. He had pre- 
viously lost his wife, whose death, 
in 1691, gave a severe shock to 
his constitution, which was origi- 
nally infirm, and must have sus- 
tained injury from his habits of 
severe application. He died, after 
a lingering illness, on the 28th of 
June, 1700. 

From his works we should infer 
him to have been a man of talent 
and accomplishment, without any 
large allotment of the higher 
qualities of mind. He is by no 
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means remarkable for vigour, and 
both his logic and his theology 
are of a very superficial kind. 
Compared with the Stillingfleets 
and the Hammonds, and, a /or- 


“‘tiori, when put in rivalry with the 


Goodwins and the Owens, he 
will appear a very small divine. 
We find but little proof of much 
conversance with the deep things 
of the Scriptures ; his thoughts are 
seldom put home with the skill 
and firmness of a master, they lie 
vague and scattered on the surface 
of his composition, and are to be 
5 ae up without any other 
abour than the easy effort of 
wandering from one to the other. 
There is a-considerable share of 
vivacity in his style, though mixed 
with occasional vulgarity, as when 
he illustrates the desperate plung- 
ing of a sinner into deeper sin, by 
the proverb of “ over shoes, over 
boots,” and tells us that ‘‘ he cares 
not how deep he wades, so that 
he can but catch what he fishes 
for.” The following extract may 
be considered as a fair average 
example of his composition, though 


it is somewhat more forcibly ex-- 


cag than is usually the case with 
im. Referring to the rich man’s 
petition for a drop of cold water 
to cool his tongue, it is inquired, 


«¢ Why for his tongue, ratber than for 
any other part doth he beg this mercy ? 
Why possibly his torments were more for 
the sins of ‘hat, than for any other part : 
that is, he might possibly now feel the 
wrath of God hottest upon him, for the 
sins of that unruly member. He might 
now remember, how no meats or drinks 
could satisfie him, whatever they cost, or 
whoever was made to for them ; but 
those of the finest and most delicious 
relish ; nor would these go down without 
the daintiest sauces, and most generous 
wines. The gentleman is now made sen- 
sible, what it was to blaspheme his Maker, 
and to ton Redeemer, and to speak 
despitefully of that Holy Spirit, who should 
have been his pain Now he remem- 
bers how boldly he was wont to profane 
the sacred name of God, what vollies of 
oaths he used to send out, as it were to 
batter and rend the heavens, how he 
cursed by that holy name every person and 
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thing that displeased him; and thought 
he uséd his tongue with the greatest grace, 
when in a piece of galla.try he cursed 
himself, and almost at every word dared 
God Almighty to damn him both body and 
soul. He finds that now he has nothing 
better than this bitter fruit of his own 
lips to feed upon. Now he may call to 
mind how often he had with his tongue 
abused the holy werd of God, and how 
often he had jeered, and exercised all 
this profane wit he had, in abusing such 
as pious Lazarus for making it the rule 
of their conversation. Now he sees the 
vanity of his glorious lies, and feels all 
the back-bitings, slanderings and revilings 
he was wont to distribute among his 
neighbours. He now feels the heat of 
that choler, which used to spend its self 
in angry and bitter words, and which he 
was wont to throw forth on others at 
every turn with much pride and passion. 
Now he feels the devil tearing him, 
whom he had called on so often to take 
him, All his vain boastings, his hectoring 
and braving, his ranting and domineering ; 
his terrifying every poor Lazarus, and 
driving him away from his gates with 
reviling and threatening language, and 
his denying him the mercy of a crumb 
from his table. All these sins of his 
tongue are so. many flames to torment him. 
And oh! now for so much mercy, so 
much ease, as one little drop of cooling 
water might give to a scorched topgue. 
But it is not to be had, as little as it is, 
that tongue set on fire by hell, and having 
80 often helped to set on frre the whole 
world, hath left no water of refreshment 
in store for itself ; but must fry for ever 
in hell flames.’’—pp. 98, 99. 


We shall insert a passage of a 
higher order from a subsequent 
part of the same series on the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus. 
Ellis presses his point very 
strongly. 


** Neither could Lazarus, nor ‘any 
other tell us any more to persuade us 
by, than hath been told us in the Holy 
Scripture. All that such an one could 
do more, is to make known to us his 
own experience of those things, and to 
tell us, that he hath felt, what in the 
Scripture we are told such men shall feel. 
Now if we did believe before, that such 
things shall be felt after death, his testi- 
mony of his own i serveth, at 
most, but to confirm us in the belief of 
what we believed before. And if we did 
not believe them before,.his testimony 
could persuade us to nothing, till we 
were well assur’d of his being what he 
pretended to be, and of his honest inten- 
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tions to inform and not deceive us. The 
belicf to be procured is the same, the 
things to be believ’d are the same, they 
are no new unheard of things he is to 
convince us of, and therefore we had be- 
fore he came the same motives to repent- 
auce, which be now brings with him. 

** Nay, if we believe the Scripture, 
we have there far stronger motives to 
repentance, than any one’s coming from 
the dead can offer to us. We have God’s 
own word for it, his promises to the peni- 
tent, his menaces against the impenitent. 
We have one greater than Lazarus after 
his death testifying from heaven unto us. 
The eternal Son of God, who in our na- 
ture bare our sorrows; who felt in his 
own human soul and body, the heavy bur- 
den of our sins, and of God’s fierce wrath 
kindled against ’em; who was in the 
sense hereof before his death, in an 


agony, sweating as it were great drops of 


blood; who was so sorrowful even unto 
death, with the dreadful apprehension of 
the short torments, he was to undergo for 
our sins, that he used strong cries and 
tears, praying again and again, and the 
third time more earnestly, that if it was 
possible, that cup might pass from him ; 
and at last cried with a loud voice, dying 
on the cross for our sins. And is not his 
testimony, who suffer’d all this in his own 
person for us, of more power to persuade 
us to. repentance, than the testimony of 
one such as Lazarus? He arose again 
from the dead, and appeared to hun- 
dreds, and went up visibly into heaven, 
and sent thence the Holy Ghost, and by 
Him, enabled the Apostles to testify unto 
us in the demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power, and to persuade us to believe and 
repent, and not to venture on a sinful 
course of jife, and thereby on eternal 
torments. And is not this testimony of 
Christ risen from the dead, and of many 
who came out of their graves,. when he 
arose and appeared to many, and of 
others afterwards restored to life again 
by his Apostles in his name, of more force 
to move us to repentance than the testi- 
mony of one Lazarus? Could Lazarus 
say, Repent, for I have shed my blood on 
the cross, and am at my Father’s right hand 
by = powerful intercession, to obtain for 
‘ou the benefit and grace of repentance? 
pent, for I have suffer’d in my own 
soul a great part of those torments which 
are due to sinners, and have experience 
how intollerable they are, on purpose, 
that you repenting may never suffer the 
torments of hell? Repent, for I have 
procured the Holy Ghost to assist you, 
and to comfort you, and to prepare you 
for, and guide you to heaven, where now 
T am interceding for you? What could 
any one from the dead plead with us 
comparable to this? What need then 
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of one from the dead to persuade, or how 
should such an one persuade us to re- 
pent, if all this will not do it? 

‘¢ After all, it is to be feared, that 
such a repentance as this testimony of one 
coming from the dead might persuade 
one to, would do us little good, nor 
indeed deserve the name of repentance 
It would but too much resemble the late 
repentance of a dying man, the sincerity 
whereof may well be suspected, and how 
it will be accepted of, no man can tell. 
The repentance whereby one may escape 
the torments of hell implies a love to God 
and holiness ; and the Holy Scripture fur- 
nisheth us with all sorts of reasons pro- 
per to persuade us unto this. A new frame 
of heart, a right heavenly temper of mind, 
a change of our affections, and taking them 
off from things carnal and earthly, and set- 
ting them on God, and on both the service 
and promises of God are implied in true 
and effectual repentance. And if the asto- 
nishing love of God, and of our Lord 
JESUS Christ, as offered in the Scrip- 
ture to our consideration; and if all 
the precious and glorious promises sealed 
in the blood of a dear and dying Saviour ; 
and if the beauty of holiness, and the in- 
trinsick goodness of the holy and heavenly 
religion taught us, will not all wean our 
affections from the world, and the flesh, 
sin and vanity, and engage them to God 
and goodness ; how is it possible to ima- 
gine that a story told us by one whom 
we supposed to come from the dead 
should do it.”’--pp. 223—225, 


It will be seen by these ani- 
mated specimens, which we could 
easily multiply, that Ellis was a 
man of unquestionable ability. In 
addition to this he seems to have 
been a pious and conscientious 
ecclesiastic, diligent in his office, 
and solicitous for the welfare of 
souls, 

We had originally intended to 
include in this article, his “ Gentile 
Sinner,” a small volume written 
by him while at College; on re- 
consideration, however, we have 
thought it best to defer it to our 
next number, when we shall, pro- 
bably, advert to it in connexion 
with other works of the same 
kind, containing sketches of cha- 
racter, a species of composition to 
which our ancestors were 
tremel ial, and which might, 
we think, b be advantageously re- 
vived, 
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Sah tet tie tte tite tte tat toad 


The Primitive Catechist, exhibiting 
the Principles of Religion in easy 
Verse. By John Bulmer. Price 
8d. Offor. 1823. 

Tuls pleasing little tract “ is called 

The Primitive Catechist, because it 

teaches religious truths in verse, 

after the ancient method of in- 
structing the rising generation.” 

-..».* Another reason for the 

title is, that this little manual is 

designed to teach the leading prin- 
ciples of that plain, simple, and 
primitive Christianity, under the 
influence of which, thousands in 
every age of the church, have gone 
before us to inherit the promises.” 

The questions are judiciously se- 

lected and 4rranged, and the an- 

swers are ¢hiefly adapted from an 

“* imitation” of the ‘‘ Divine Poems” 

of Rees Prichard, one of the Welch 

Reformers, which has been lately 
ublished under the title of “ the 
icar of Llandovery.” Mr. Bul- 

mer has compiled a very useful 

and attractive manual, which 
stands a fair chance for popularity. 

We subjoin as a specimen, the 21st 

question and answer. 


“* What are the thoughts and feeli of 
those who repent ? ~ 


«¢ They view their sins in number more 
Than are the sands upon the shore ; 

But God’s free mercy deep and wide 

As ocean’s far extending tide ! 

This is the comfort they receive, 

Where nothing else can comfort give; 
And hence, where sin hath had its throne, 
Grace sweetly reigns, and grace alone.” 





Winter Evening Conversations between 
@ Father and his Children on the 
Works of God. 18mo. 2s. 6d, 
Edinburgh: Waugh and Innes, 
1823, 

THESE conversations are written 

in a plain and familiar style, well 

calculated to turn the attention of 
youth to the beauty and wisdom 

displayed of the universe. A 

deep strain of moral feeling per- 

vades ‘this little volume, and we 
cordially recommend it as an ac- 
ceptable present to young persons. 


Daily Breat; or, Meditations, Prac- 
tical and Experimental, for every 
Day in the Year, by more. than one 
hundred of the most eminent and po- 
pular Ministers of the last half cen- 
tury,anda few other Writers. T. 
Williams, Editor. Second Exition. 
7s. 6d. boards. London: Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

We acknowledge a partiality for 
works of this kind. There is a 
large class of the religious world to 
which they are highly important, 
and there are few, however advan- 
tageously circumstanced, to whom 
a ready manual of evangelical me- 
ditations will not be found highly 
acceptable. Such compilations, 
however, require much judgment 
in their selection and arrangement. 
Rich materials are, indeed, accessi- 
ble, but not easily, and when they 
are obtained, their employment de- 
mands much more care and dis- 
crimination than the uninitiated in 
editorial labours are apt to sup- 
pose. Close examination and con- 
tinual reference are requisite to 
guard against repetition, and to 
secure sufficient variety: constant 
and enlightened vigilance alone, 
can guard against the introduction 
of vague or inaccurate statement, 
and a skilful attention must be ex- 
ercised in the management and 
adaptation of the different sections. 
In all these respects, Mr. Williams 
appears to us to have done his 
part well; and when we have 
stated. that he has so prepared his 
materials, as to suggest the out- 
line of 366 discourses, many of 
which will be found to illustrate 
the celebrated treatise of Claude 
on the composition of a sermon, 
we shall have described a plan, 
which must have cost him much 
pains, both intellectual and mecha- 
nical, to realise in so able a man- 
mer. 

Beddome, Bogue, Cecil, Fuller, 
and Jay, both largely, Lavington, 
Mason, Winter, Wardlaw, Waugh, 
with other distinguished ministers, 
both living and departed, have'sup- 
plied much of the valuable matter 
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contained in this work; but Mr. 
Williams has also drawn freely 
upon foreign funds, and we find, 
among his contributors, the cele- 
brated names of Massillon, Daillé, 
Bourdaloue, Superville, and Fene- 
lon. A large portion of these selec- 
tions is original, the MSS. having 
been furnished either by the au- 
thors, or by individuals aceus- 
tomed to follow ministers with the 
pen. Economy both of time and 
price has been consulted, and, alto- 
gether, Mr. W. has produced a 
work eminently deserving the pa- 
tronage of the religious public. 


A ae ete et el 


The Recorder, Nos. I. II. III. and 
IV. September. Price one farthing, 
or ld. per set. Edinburgh: Hay, 
Gall, and Co. 

Tuts very minute miscellany is 

chiefly intended for weekly distri- 

bution in Sabbath schools. It is 
to be published in monthly sets, of 
four numbers each, which will en- 
able the teacher to present his 
scholars every Sabbath evening 
with four closely printed 18mo. 

ages, of “ the most striking and 
instructive historical facts, and 
missionary anecdotes,” at a very 
trifling expence. From the plain 
and judicious manner in which the 
first numbers are edited, we have 
no hesitation in recommending them 
to all the guardians of youth, and 
by their form and cheapness they 
are well adapted to cottage circu- 
lation. 





The Sunday School Magazine. New 

Series, No. I. March 1823. Price 1d. 
Tuis small publication merits our 
notice, as well on account of the 
object it has in view, as the execu- 
tion. Juvenile readers have now 
their choice of periodicals, as well 
as those of advanced age. Itis grati- 
fying to observe the still increasing 
attention that is paid to the interests 
of the young. There remains no 


‘ excuse for allowing their leisure 


hours to be occupied any otherwise 
than profitably and amusingly. The 
little publication before us contains, 
for its size and price,a great va- 
riety of matter fit for the various 
ages and classes of children who 
usually attend Sunday schools, and 
we can cordially recommend it to 
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the patronage of teachers and mini- 
Sters. The highly respectable con- 
nexions of Messrs. Knight and 
Lacey will no doubt secure, in the 
future numbers, an adequate variety 
of appropriate and interesting mat- 
ter. 


Se ak a tet tt aad 


A Mbother’s Portrait, sketched soon 
after her Decease, for the Study of 
her Children, by their survivin 
Parent. Knight & Co. Price 4s. 6d. 


Tuts is an interesting memoir of a 
pious, affectionate, and judicious 
mother. Her course from the first 
rise of religious emotions through 
a life of some vicissitude, to the 
consummation of promised glory, 
is sketched by the hand of her sur- 
viving partner, and through the 
whole, the ardent piety and sound 
discretion of no ordinary woman 
are apparent. Itis upon the whole 
an interesting narrative. The cha- 
racter of the deceased, as far as we 
can judge from the evidence before 
us, appears to be drawn with praise- 
worthy fairness, and yet not with- 
out marks of the strong partiality 
of the writer. The style is plain 
and unornamented, well adapted, 
upon the whole, to the nature of 
the work, and such as all works 
should be, which are designed to 
benefit the young. For readers of 
a higher class, into whose hands 
this volume may fall, we could 
wish that the composition had occa- 
sionally been characterized by more 
vigour. There is at present a pre- 
vailing uniformity, which makes the 
narrative less touching and inte- 
resting than it might be. We do 
not see any adequate reasons for 
concealing the names concerned in 
such a publication. With our- 
selves, the interest of the work 
would have been increased had we 
been able to trace out, upon any 
satisfactory grounds, the meaning’ 
of the mute initials which now 
stand for names: and a still higher 
advantage would have attended 
the filling up of these blanks—the 
reader would have had, in the name 
and character of the writer, a 
voucher which he cannot now en- 
joy, for the authenticity of the 
memorial. The priceis too high, 
and will prevent the volume from 
obtaining an extensive sale. 
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Brazilian Superstition. —Mr. Luccock, 
in his notes on Brazil, after describing 
the other parts of the Chapel Royal at 
Rio de Janeiro, says, ‘‘ The orchestra is 
well supplied, and the music admirable ; 
but its effect is not a little counteracted 
by a circumstance, which has often ex- 
cited the risible faculties of heretics. 
Directly in front, and below the railing 
of the orchestra, is a well carved figure, 
much like what in England is called a 
Saracen’s Head. The face expresses 
wonder, rage, and consternation, or ra- 
ther a sort of suppressed ferocity. Its 
eyes are large and glaring, and fixed so 
directly upon the small crucifix, which 
stands on the altar, that no one can 
mistake their object. The mouth is 
coarse and open, containing a concealed 
pipe, which communicates with the or- 
gan. In the more pathetic parts of the 
mass, and particularly at the elevation of 
the Host, the key of this pipe is touched, 
and the head utters a dismal an, eX- 
pressive of the horror which infidels 
must feel on such an occasion.” 

Jewels from a choice Cabinet.--Give not 
only unto seven, but also unto eight, 
that is unto more than many. Though 
to give unto every one that asketh may 


seem severe advice, yet give then also. 


before asking; that is, where want is 
silently clamorous, and men’s necessities, 
not their tongues, do loudly call for thy 
mercies. For though sometimes neces- 
sitousness be dumb, or misery speak not 
ont, yet true charity is sagacious, and 
will find out hints for beneficence. Ac- 
quaint thyself with the physiognomy of 
want, and let the dead colours, and first 
lines of necessity suffice to tell thee 
there is an object for thy bounty. Spare 
not where thou canst not easily be pro- 
digal, and fear not to be undone by 
mercy: for since he who hath pity on 
the poor lendeth to the Almighty Re- 
warder, who observes no Ides, but every 
day for his payments, charity becomes 
pious usury, Christian liberality the 
most thriving industry; and what we 
venture in a cockboat, may return in a 
carrack unto us. He who thus casts his 
bread upon the water, shall surely find 
it again; for though it falleth to the 
bottom, it sinks but like the axe of the 
prophet, to rise again untohim. Let the 
fruition of things bless the possession of 
them, and think it more satisfaction to 
live richly than to die rich. 

Let Anger walk, hanging down her 
head ; let Malice go manacled, and Envy 


— 
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fettered after thee. Chain up the un- 
ruly legions of thy breast. Lead thine 
own captivity captive, and be Caesar 
within thyself. 

Diffuse thy beneficeace early, and 
while thy treasures call thee master : 
there may be an Atropos of thy fortunes 
before that of thy life, and thy wealth 
cut off before that hour, when all men 
shall be poor; for the justice of death 
looks equally upon the dead, and Charon 
expects. no more from Alexander than 
from Irus. 

Put no new naines or notions upon 
authentic virtues and vices. Think not, 
that morality is ambulatory; that vices 
in one age are not vices in another; or 
that virtues which are under the ever- 
lasting seal of right reason, may be 
stamped by opinion. 

Rough diamonds are sometimes mis- 
taken for pebbles; and meanness may 
be rich in accomplishments, which riches 
in vain desire. There is dross, alloy, and 
embasement in all human tempers ; and 
he flieth without wings, who thinks to 
find ophir or pure metal in any. For 
perfection is not, like light, centered in 
any one body; but, like the dispersed 
seminalities of vegetables at the crea- 
tion, scattered through the whole mass 
of the earth, no place producing all, and 
almost all some. So that ‘tis well if a 
perfect man can be made out of man 
men, and.to the perfect eye of God, 
even out of mankind. 

Rest not under the expired merits of 
others, shine by those of thy own. Add 
one ray unto the common lustre; add 
not only to the number, but the note of 
thy generation; and prove not a cloud, 
but an asterisk in thy region. 

Since thou hast an alarm in thy breast, 
which tells thee thou hast a living spirit 
in thee above two thousand times in an 
hour; dull not away thy day in slothful 
supinity, and the tediousness of doing 
nothing. To strenuous minds, there is 
an inquietude in over quietness, and no 
laboriousness in labour; and to tread a 
mile after the slow pace of a snail, or 
the heavy measures of the lazy brazilia 
(sloth,) were a most tiring penance, and 
worse than a race of some furlongs at 
the Olympicks. 

Since virtuous actions have their own 
trumpets, and without any noise from 
thyself, will have their resound abroad ; 
busy, not thy best member in the en- 
comium of thyself. 

Be substantially great in thyself, and 
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more than thou appearcst unto others; 
and let the world be deceived in thee, 
as they are in the lights of heaven, 

Measure not thyself by thy morning 
shadow, but by the extent of thy grave ; 
and reckon thyself above the earth by 
the line thou must be contented with 
under it. Spread not into boundless 
expansions either of designs or desires. 
‘Think not that mankind liveth but for a 
few; and that the rest are born but to 
serve those ambitions, which make but 
flies of men, and wildernesses of whole 
nations. 

Opinion rides upon the neck of rea- 
son; and men are happy, wise, or 
learned, according as that Empress shall 
set them down in the register of reputa- 
tion. However, weigh not thyself in the 
scales of thy own opinion, but let the 
judgment of the judicious be the stand - 
ard of thy merit. 


Meikle Sandie Gordon and Wee Sandie 
Gordon.—In the days of the Stuarts, the 
chief. of the name of Gordon, a good 
soldier and a steady Catholic, resided 
chiefly abroad, leaving his Scottish lands 
to the care of two stewards of his own 
clan, distinguished among the peasantry 
by the names of Meikle Sandie Gordon 
and Wee Sandie Gordon. It happened 
that one Ramsay rented a small farm on 
the Gordon’s estate; and though the 
land was stony, and rank with broom 
and thistles, it was his own birth-place, 
and that of his ancestors, so he wished 
the lease renewed. The two stewards 
had other views ; they refused to renew 
the lease, and the old farmer was about 
to emigrate, when his Grace of Gordon 
came unexpectedly from abroad; he 
asked for, and obtained, an audience. 
He told his story, tradition says, ina 
way so characteristic and graphic, that 
the noble landlord was highly pleased : 
he renewed the lease with his own hand, 
and invited him to dinner. The good 
wine added to the farmer’s joy ; he told 

leasant stories; said many dry and 
umorous things; and his Grace was 
so much entertained, that he took Ram- 
say—a stiff Presbyterian—through his 
house. From the picture-gallery 4 
went into the chapel, ornamented wi 
silver images of the saints and apostles. 
The old man looked on them with 
wonder, and said,—‘‘ Who may these 
nitlemen be, and what may your Grace 
oo with them?’ ‘* These,” said his 
Groce, ‘* are the saints to whom we 
address our prayers, when we wish God 
to be merciful and kind ; they are our 
n saints and heavenly intercessors.”” 
** I'll tell ye what,”’ said the old man, 
with the light of a wicked laugh in his 
eye, ‘‘ fiend have me, if I would trust 
them: when I wanted my lease re- 
newed, I went to Meikle Sandie Gordon 
Conc. Mac. No. 64. 
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and Wee Sandie Gordon, and all I got 
was cannie words, till I made bold, and 
spake to your Grace. Sae drop Saint 
Andrew, my lord, and address his betters.” 
His Grace soon after became a Pro- 
testant ; and tradition attributes his con- 
version to the story of Meikle Sandie 
Gordon and Wee Sandie Gordon ;—a 
story that for a cen and more has 
been popular in Sco: . 

Curious Epitaph.--The following epi- 
taph was written by Dr. Franklin for 
himself, when he was only twenty-three 
years of age, as appears by the original 
found among his papers, and from which 
this is a faithful copy: 

The Body 
f 


0 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


Printer, 
(Like-the cover of an old book, 
‘a py mei ee: torn out, 
nd stript of its lettering and gildi 
Lies here, food woes 
But the work shall not be lost, 
For it will (as he believed) 


Appear once more, 


by 
The Author. 

Inefficacy of Formal Prayer.—In one of 
the assemblies in America, during her 
war with oa ar wherein there 
was a majority o Hey Spacer » alaw 
was proposed te forbid praying for 
the King by the Episcopalians, who, 
however, could not conveniently omit 
that prayer, it being prescribed in their 
Liturgy. Dr. Franklin, one of the 
members, seeing that such a law would 
occasion more disturbance than it was 
worth, said, that he thought it quite 
unnecessary, for, added he, ‘ those peo- 
ple have, to my certain knowledge, 
been praying constantly these twen 
years past, that ‘ God would give to the 
King and his counsel wisdom,’ and we 
all know that not the least notice has 
ever been taken of that prayer; so that 
it is plain they have no iaterest in the 
court of heaven.’ The house smiled, 
and the motion was dropt.”--Franklin's 
Memoirs, vol. ii, p. 299. 

Fall of a Meteoric Stone at Juvenas, in 
France.—On the 15th of July, 1821, 
about 4 Pp. M. a meteoric stone, weigh- 
ing 220lb. fell at Juvenas, N. W. of 
Viviers, in the department of the Ar- 
deche. It sunk five feet into the ground. 
Its surface was covered with a sort of 
glare. Before it fell it appeared like an 
enormous mass of fire. Its fall was 
accompanied with a continued rolling 
noise, and four distinct detonations. The 
sky was clear, and the sun shining 
bright.—Journal de Physique, tom. xcii. 
p. 463. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 





I, STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 


Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we ear- 
nestly beg our Correspondents to furnish us with all documents and information 


relating to it, addressed to the Editors, 
DERBYSHIRE. 
(Continued from page 164.) 


CHARLESWoRTH in the parish of 
Glossop. There is an ancient co a- 
tion of Protestant Dissenters in this 
hamlet, respecting which the only ac- 
counts we have been able to obtain, are, 
that JoserpH HoLianD was minister in 
1715; that for a short time previous 
to 1771, Ricnarp PLUMBE was mi- 
nister ; and that in that year he removed 
to Nottingham, where be continued se- 
veral ars. He was succeeded at 
Charlesworth, by Mr. Joun Wnhite- 
HEAD, from Heckmondwike Academy, 
who remained ‘with this congregation till 
his decease. He was followed by a Mr. 
Marsu, who died in 1821; and was 
succeeded by the present. minister, Mr. 
Apamson, from Patricroft, in Lan- 
cashire. In 1798, the old place of wor- 
ship —— been found to be incon- 
venient ruinous, was taken down, 
and a new and commodious chapel 
erected in its stead, which was opened 
on the 18th of July, by the Rev. Mr. 
Sutcliffe, of Chapel en-le-Frith, and Mr. 
Blackburn, of Delph. The former chose 
for his text, Luke x. 5. ‘* Peace be to 
this house.’ The latter, Psalm xlviii. 9. 
* We have thought of thy loving kind- 
ness, O God, in the midst of thy 
temple ;’’ and in the afternoon, Mr. 
Smith, of Manchester, preached to the 
5 from the Ist of John iy. 11. 
** Beloved, if God so loved us we ought 
also to love one another.” The attend- 
ance at the opening was very consider- 
able, and the stated congregation con- 
sists of at least eight hundred persons. 

CHELMERTON. The dissenting con. 
gregation at this place, is one of those 
which were gathered originally by the 
Rev. Wituiam BaGsuaw, and by his 
secession from labour, about 1693, de- 
volved to the care of the Rev. Joun 
ASHE, who generally preached here one 
Lord’s day in every month, for several 
years. About the middle of the last 
century, the Rev. Gzorce Buxton, al- 
ready mentioned under Buxton, resided 
at this place, and occupied the pulpit ; 
which, since his decease, has had no 
stated occupant; but Mr. Mellor, a 
layman, has preached in it occasionally, 
once in the Lord’s day, for some years. 


at the Publisher’s. 


CHESTERFIELD. In this, as in many 
other places, Dissent originated in that 
notable display of the wisdom of a se- 
cular power ruling in a spiritual king- 
dom, which was apparent in the 17th 
century, in the expulsion and exclusion 
of 2000 pious and diligent ministers of 
the Gospel, from the endowed pulpits of 
the till then national church. One of 
the ejected ministers of this parish, was 
Mr. JouHn BituinGstey, M. A.a native 
of Chatham, in Kent. Calamy (vol. 2, 
p. 169, 170) states that he was born 
in 1625; that he first went to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and after- 
wards to Corpus Christi, in Oxford; that 
he was ordained Sept. 26, 1649, in the 
church of St. Andrew Undershaft, London; 
that while at Oxford he preached fre- 
quently in the adjacent places, and at 
length had a call to one of the remote and 
dark cornersof theland, AddinghaminCum- 
berland, to preach the Gospel, which he 
did faithfully at that place; that finding 
the people ignorant, he set about cate- 
chizing, and was one of an association 
for reviving the scriptural discipline of 

articular churches. From Addingham 

i removed to Chesterfield, ‘* where,”’ 
says Calamy, writing in 1713, ‘* his me- 
mory_is, and will be, precious to many, 
though the peevishness of some, and the 
malignity and apostacy of others, added 
greatly tothe burthen of his ministerial 
labours among them. He was a constant 
preacher, and did not serve God with 
that which cost him nought. His style 
was plain, his expressions clear, his 
method natural and easy, his voice sweet 
and audible, though not ve strong. 
Out of the abundance of his heart his 
mouth spake, both in prayer and preach- 
ing, and God was pleased very much to 
bless his labours” among this people, 
to whom he was so attached, that he 
would not quit them. He was decidedly 
friendly to the Restoration of 1660, 
which he promoted by praying publi 
for King Charles the Second, when it 
was dangerous to do so, and for which 
the king rewarded him by an ejectment, 
not for ignorance or scandal, sedition or 
rebellion, schism or heresy; but for 
not saying and swearing some such 
things as were never before imposed on 
the ministers of the Gospel, in any re- 
formed church under heaven. Bishop 
Hacket was earnest with him to con- 
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form, using both flatteries and threats, 


but in vain, Mr. Billingsley knew not 
how to mollify oaths by forced interpre- 
tations, or to stretch his conscience to 
comply with human will, in cases where 
he knew that if he were in the wrong, 
human power could not defend him, 
Yet he did not censure others, but 
quietly receded from his public station, 
when he thought he could no longer 
hold it without sin. After his removal, 
he continued to labour among his people 
privately, as he had opportunity, till the 
Oxford Act compelled him to remove to 
Mansfield, which became a little Zoar to 
him and others in his situation. His 
ministry, in later years, was attended 
with great fatigue, which was at length 
insupportable to so weak a frame as he 
had. Once a fortnight he came from 
Mansfield to Chesterfield, and preached 
twice, also expounding and catechizing 
on the Lord's Day, and visiting the sick ; 
travelling in those times late in the 
night tocome in unseen, and preaching 
also in the night to avoid discovery. 
Many other excellent traits in his cha- 
racter are mentioned by Calamy, who 
has preserved a copy of his epitaph. He 
died May 30, 1683-4. Calamy also 
mentions a Mr. Forp as having been 
ejected from this parish, and gives the 
following curious particulars of him. 
** He was of a melancholy temper, and 
much inclined to silence ; but his silence 
was not unfruitful; for his few words 
were usually of worth and weight. He 
needed much intreaty to be brought to 
his preaching-work ; but when he was 
engaged, he made amends to those who 
had bestowed pains to persuade him. 
He was congregational in his judgment, 
but ever behaved himself with all meek- 
ness, and the highest respect,to Mr, Bil- 
lingsley who was of a different judgment. 
He died of consumption, (before he had 
reached the age of 30,) occasioned by 
his close study and great painfulness in 
his work. e saw the Bartholomew 
storm arising, and therefore gave his 
people some warm and affecting sermons 
on Isaiah vy. 6. I will command the cleats 
t rain no rain upon it. ese 
ae taken in short hand, and 
are fairly transcribed and kept in the 
hands of those that highly value them ; 
several passages in them appearing 


almost prophetical. He committed all ' 


his sermons to memory; never using 

In 1681, two years before the decease 
of Mr. Billingsley, a Mr. THomMAs OGLE 
was ministering in this place, and in 
1693, as appears from a deed executed 
in that year, he was united with Mr. 
Rosert FERNE, as a joint minister over 
a Presbyterian congregation in Chester- 
field. In the following year a commo- 
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dious meeting-house was.erected for the 
use of this Society, at the expense of 
Cornelius Clarke, Esq. of Norton. It 
does not appear when the services of 
Mr. Ogle terminated; but. Mr. Ferne 
removed to Worksworth about the year 
1703, in which year the Rev. JosEPH 
FooLoweE, who, with Mr. Ashe and 
others, had been ordained in 1696, ap- 
pears to have settled here, and remained 
till the terminatiou of his life by con- 
sumption, December 8, 1709, in the 
30th year of his age. His successor was 
the Rev. THomas Extsron, who had 
been for many years pastor of a congre~ 
gational church, at Topliff, near Wake- 
field. He came to Chesterfield, July 8, 
1709, and died April 1,1710. He married 
one of the daughters of John Pickering of 
Yorkshire, gentleman, and Deborah, his 
wife, sister and ¢o-heiress of Ralph 
Lord Ewer. The next minister was the 
Rey. Joun Tuomas, who died Dec. 4, 
1719, in the 49th year of his age; but 
in the year 1715, Mr. Thomas Ibbotson, 
a pupil of the Rev. Timothy Jollie, ap- 
pears to have been the pastor of an In- 
dependent Society, which, it is conjec- 
tured, originated in a separation on the 
death of Mr. Elston. 

To Mr. Thomas succeeded Mr. Curis- 
TOPHER SMALLEY, who had been or- 
dained in 1708, and removed from 
Atherstone, in Warwickshire, in 1722. 
He continued in charge of this congre- 
gation 21 years, and died the 8th of 
of February 1743. To him succeeded 
the Rev. James Heywoop, from Lan- 
cashire, who occupied the pulpit nearl 
30 years, and resigned his office in 1772, 
He was succeeded in 1773 by the Rev. 
Tuomas AstTLey, of Preston. This 
good. man exercised his ministry at 
Chesterfield during 40 years. His preach- 
ing was useful. He was highly respected, 
and much attached to his work, which 
he would not relinquish till compelled 
by the infirmities of old age to do so, in 
the summer of 1813, The next minister 
was the Rev, Grorce Kenaicx, who 
removed to Kingston-upon-Hull in the 
beginning of the year 1715, During the 
residue of that year the congregation 
was supplied by ministers from a dis- 
tance, until, at their unanimous request, 
their present minister, the Rev. RoBERT 
Wat.ace, from the York College, 
undertook the important office among 
them. 

Chesterfield Independent Congregation.— 
About the year 1776, some persons in 
Chesterfield invited the Rey. Jonn CaL-~ 
VERT, of Bolsover, to preach in a barn, 
which they had procured for the pur- 
pose. He accepted their invitation in 
1778 ; a meeting-house was erected, and 
he was shortly afterwards ordained 
their pastor. He continued his ministry 
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here with acceptance, till the latter end 
of 1795, when he removed to Kipping, 
in Yorkshire, and was succecded by the 
Rev. Witttam Buregss, of S ld, 
who continues in the charge of this con- 
gregation, although he has been for a 
considerable time prevented by his infir- 
tities from preaching regularly, in con- 
sequence of which the pulpit has been 
filled, during the three or four past 
years, by students from Rotherham 
Academy. It has recently been found 
necessary to erect a large place of wor- 
ship, of which the first stone was laid on 
the 6th of September 1822. Its dimen- 
sions are 60 feet by 40, and it is capable 
of seating about 350 persons. ‘Two 
school-rooms and a vestry are connected 
with the building. The whole is vested 
n trustees, exclusively for the use of 
Protestant Dissenters, who hold the doc- 
rines contained in the Lesser Catechism 
of the Assembly of Divines, which met 
at Westminster in the year 1648. oa 
Chesterfield Banti : si- 
nated in the labours of Mr. Morton, 
formerly of Sheffield, who was engaged 
by-the Baptist brethren of that place to 
preach at Chesterfield in a place of wor- 
ship which had been occupied by a 
society of New Connexion Methodists. 
On the 3d of August, 1817, the church 
was formed. An address, on the nature 
and order of a gospel church, was deli- 
vered by Mr. John Jones, of Sheffield ; 
afterwards the brethren signified their 
willingness to unite for the worship of 
‘God, and keeping his ordinances, by 
holding up the right hand of fellowship. 
In the evening, two persons were bap- 
tized by Mr. Morton, in a river ad- 
ling the town, and were added to the 
ch ; Mr. Jones preached on the 
subject of believers’ baptism, from Matt. 
xxviii. 19. to a very and attentive 
congregation. The charge of this church 
and co jon has been transferred 
from Mr. Morton te the Rev. Davip 
Jones,'formerly of Brentford. Under 
his ministration they have increased, 
and the meeting-house, after being con- 


siderably aaneees was re-opened for 
public worship Nov. 7, 1821. 
CHINLEY.—The congregation of Dis- 
senters at this place, was first gathered 
by that eminently good and zealous man 
the Rey. WittiaM Bacsuaw, of whom 
we have given some account on page 52. 
Mr. Bagshaw having his residence at 
Ford, first erected or fitted up, chiefly 
at his own expense, a plain building for 
ow worship, at the neighbouring 
milet of Malcoffe. In this place he 
preached for several years, till about the 
time of his decease in 1702. The con- 
gtegation was highly respectable, most 
of the neighbouring gentry being con- 
nected with it; and as the hamlet of 
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Chinley, which adjoins Malcoffe, was 
di 


considered to be a more ceutral situation 
for them, it was resolved to erect a 
chapel there, but the project was not 
immediately executed. Mr.~ Bagshaw 
died on the Ist of April, 1702, of which 
event there is the following record in the 
church-book of Malcoffe, now Chinley, 
in the hand-writing of his successor : 
** He called to have a hymn sung; and 
after a short prayer, to which he added 
his Amen, he fell into a slumber, and 
seemed to breathe without difficulty, 
till on a sudden he gave a gasp or two, 
and so quietly. slept in Jesus.” 

To Mr. Bagshaw succeeded the Rev. 
James CLEGG, who was born at Shaw- 
field, in the parish of Rochdale, Oct. 20, 
1679, and educated first under the Rev. 
Richard Frankland, at Rathmell, in York- 
shire, and afterwards under the Rev. 
Mr. Chorlton, of Manchester. In July, 
1702, Mr. Clegg received a unanimous 
call from the congregation at Malcoffe, 
and took charge of his office as their 
pastor, on the 6th of August following, 
residing at Ford, in the house of Mr, 
Samuel Bagshaw, his predecessor’s son, 
whose children he assisted to educate, 
He preached at Malcoffe till 1711, in 
which year a plot of ground was pur- 
chased at Chinley, and a new place of 
worship erected by subscription, aided 
by the personal labour and team-work 
of many of the farmers, and others in the 
gegen This place was furnished 
with the pulpit and benches of the old 
place at“Malcoffe, and was put in trust, 
for the use of the congregation, as @ 


- place of worship for Protestant Dissen- 


ters, together with a commodious burial 
ground which adjoins it, and which has 
lately been enlarged. But so bitter was 
the spirit of persecution which at that 
time prevailed in the breasts of the high 
church party, that it was found 

to guard the chapel by night against the 
violence of those who threatened to pull it 
down. Inthisplaceof worship Mr. Clegg 
exercised his ministry till his decease, at 
an advanced age, on the 5th of August, 
1755, at which time he had sustained his 
ministerial office over this co i 
for the space of 53 . He wasa 
man of distinguished abilities, and in 
doctrinal sentiments closely allied to the 
venerable Richard Baxter. This appears 
from a discourse on the Covenant of 
Grace, which he published in reply to 
Mr. De la Rose, who had industriously 
propagated in his neighbourhood what 


conceived to be unscriptural and 


Antinomian views upon that subject. 
He appears, from many sermons which 
he left behind him in MS., to have been 
a judicious, faithful, and practical mini- 
ster of the Gospel. Such was his popu- 
larity during many years, that the chapel 
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was crowded, even in the aisles and on 
the pulpit stairs. The church book con- 
tains a list of the communicants in the 
year 1726, when they amounted to 126. 
Mr. Clegg Also took his degree in medicine, 
and practised extensively as a Doctor of 
Physic, in which capacity, he was held 
in high repute in the neighbourhood. 
A few before his decease a Mr, 
Daniel Taylor, from Leicestershire, and 
a Mr. Ingham, from Yorkshire, com- 
menced field preaching in the neighbour- 
hood of Chintey, which was about the 
same time visited Messrs. Wesley 
and Whitefield. The former gradually 
introduced among some of Mr. Clegg’s 
hearers weekly class meetings, and esta- 
blished a circuit preaching, which insti- 
tutions have continued in this neigh- 
bourhood from that time to the present. 
These innovations were opposed by Dr. 
Clegg, both in his sermons and. private 
admonitions, so strenuously, that several 
of his respectable hearers took offence 
at his cohduct,-and espoused the cause 


of the Methodists. By this event his” 


mind was much wounded, and his popu- 
larity somewhat impaired in the latter 
years of his life. 

Dr. Clegg was succeeded by the Rev. 
WiiuiaM Harrison, who had preached 
at Stand, in Pilkington, in the county 
of Lancaster, near seven years, and after- 
wards at Buxton near 20 years. He took 
charge of this congregation about a 
month after Dr. Clegg’s decease, and 
continued with them till the year 1782, 
when he declined the public exercise of 
the Christian ministry, on account of 
his age and infirmities, about twelve 
months before his death, which hap- 
pened on the 27th of March, 1783. 
During Mr. Harrison’s ministry, the 
congregation very much decreased ; 
owing in some measure to the zeal of 
the Methodists, and no less to the of- 
fence which his most judicious and 
pious hearers took at his doctrinal 
sentiments, which are stated to have 
been, at least, ‘* strongly tinctured with 
Arianism.” 


Mr. Harrison was succeeded by the 
Rey. Wittiam Sutcuirre, who came 
from B. >in ¥ ire, and com- 
menced his ministry in this place in 
June, 1782, and continued it till his 
decease in 1804. During the last year 
of his life, his public ministrations were 
much interrupted by the progress of a 
bilious consumption, which eventually 
terminated his existence ; the best me- 
dical assistance and advice having failed 
to remove it. Mr. Sutcliffe was edu- 
cated at Heckmondwike Academy, in 
Yorkshire, under the care of the late 
Rey. Mr. Scott: His religious senti- 
ments were evangelical. He was amia- 
ble in his disposition, and of a serious 
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temper, which obtained for him the 
good opinion of all his acquaintance, 
and the congregation increased under 
him for some time after his entrance on 
the ministry ; but it afterwards gradually 
declined, and towards the close of his 
life was reduced very low. A friend 
who visited him in his last illness, and 
who has furnished us with some mate- 
rials for this article, observes, “« during 
the whole of his protracted illness, he 
enjoyed a very comfortable frame of 
mind, arising from a lively faith in the 
great principles of the Gospel, and 

the fullest Tavideati that ie end yor 


In January, 1806, soon after Mr. 
Sutcliffe’s decease, Mr. EBENEZER GLOos- 
sop, then a student at Rotherham, under 
the tuition of the late Rev. Dr. E. Wil- 
liams, was first invited to supply the va- 
cant congregation for some weeks, and 
afterwards recvived from them, and the 
trustees, an unanimous call to the pas- 
toral office amongst them, which he ac- 
cepted, and was ordained on the 6th of 
May, 1807, the services being conducted 
by the Rev. Messrs. M. Phillips, and 
William Evans, and tlie Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liams. It was observed, as a singular, 
although undesigned coincidence, that 
this ordination should be entirely con- 
ducted by natives of the neighbouring 
principality of Wales. Previous to Mr, 
Glossop’s ordination, the trustees and 
congregation expended £300. on repair- 
ing and beautifying their meeting-house, 
the whole of which sum they raised 
among themselves, although but few of 
them were in affluent circumstances. 
Mr. Glossop still continues in charge of 
this church and congregation, the mem- 
bers of which are closely united in the 
bonds of Christian amity; but their 
numbers are not considerable, having 
been greatly reduced by the decease of 
aged communicants, and the removal to 
a distance of some of the most respect- 
able families. 

Cricu.—Mr. THOMAS SHELMERDINE, 
who was born in Lancashire, and bred 
in Christ’s College, in Cambridge, was 
a diligent preacher in this parish for 
several , where, says Calamy, 
(vol. ii. 166,) he was encompassed with 
many good old puritans that lived in the 

ish and about it, who strengthened 

is hands much in his work. He was a 
man very cheerful in converse, and a 
kind husband to a holy, but very melan- 
choly wife. From Crich he removed 
to Matlock, where he did the work of 
his place till he was. silenced.. After 
that event he removed to Wirksworth, 
and died there. In his last sickness, he 
would tell his friends that he was going 
to his preferment ; and one day remarked 
to a friend, that next to his hopes of 
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heaven, he rejoiced that he turned out 
of Matlock. 

y Anata gy the names 
of three pi faithful clergymen, 
who submitted to be expelled from the 
pulpits of this town, rather than con- 
form ; but does not inform us;that either 
of them ventured afterwards to preach 
asa nonconformist during, the reign of 
persecution ; but no sooner had the glo- 
rious. Revolution restored to the Dissen- 
ters.a portion of their religious rights, 
than those of the Presbyterian denomi- 
nation in hired a part of St. 
Mary’s chapel, which was then standing, 
(and is now a of Mr. Eton’s ware- 
house, by St. Mary’s Bridge) where 
two. nonconformist ministers, Mr. Wit- 
LiAM Cross, who had been ejected from 
Beeston, in Nottinghamshire, and Mr. 
RoBErT More, who hadalso beenejected 
from Brampton, in this county, became 
the joint pastors. Of the former of these 
gentlemen, Calamy gives the following 

iculars :—that he was a native of 
Oxfordshire, educated in Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, and first obtained the 
living of Attenborough ; that after his 
ejectment he removed to Loughborough, 
in Leicestershire, where he preached, 
when the law allowed him! He after- 
‘wards became pastor of this co; 
tion in Derby, where he died in 1698. 
He was a good practical preacher, and 
exemplary in his conversation. The 
seventh sermon, in the collection of 
farewell sermons of the county ministers, 
(upon 1 Sam. xxx. 6.) is his. 

Me. Robert More was a native of 
Nottinghamshire, and bred up at Clare 
Hall, Cambridge. His first. preaching 
was at Belfour in this county, where 
he continued about a year, and then 
removed to this place, and was ordained 
by the Classis at Chesterfield. After 
his, ejectment, says Calamy, lie. suffered 

ways. for nonconformity ; particu- 
larly, he was once indited for not reading 
the book, when it was,not yet come 
down. In the time of Monmouth, he 
was sent prisoner to Chester Castle with 
many other peaceable ministers. After 
this. he became a joint pastor of. this 
congregation at Derby, where he con- 
tinued till his decease in June 1704. 
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He was the last of the nonconformist 
ministers \who were ejected in this 


county. 
In 1697, the congregation obtained 


@ lease for 300 years of a piece of 
ground in the Friar Gate, subject to a 
ground rent of £2. per annum, and 
erected a meeting-house on the spot. 
Mr. Cross dying shortly after the com- 
pletion of the meeting-house, Mr. Far- 
DINANDO SHAW was invited, March 27, 
1699, to become co-pastor with Mr, 
More ; Mr, Shaw was a grandson to the 
Rev. Ferdinando Pool, of Thrumpton, 
whose daughter married the celebrated 
Rev. Samuel Shaw, of Ashby de la 
Zouch, author of **‘ A Welcome to the 
Plague,” and other works. While Mr. 
Ferdinando Shaw resided at Derby, Mr. 
Cantrill,, the Vicar of St. Alkmond’s 
parish, refused to bury a child, because 
it had been baptized by a Dissenter, 
The corpse was, therefore, buried in the 
P; ian meeting-house, which is 
believed to have been the first instance 
of the kind in Derby. The refusal being 
viewed as an act of oppression by the 
Dissenters, thus forced upon them the 
necessity of burying their dead in 

of their own—ground considered by the 
church, indeed, as unconsecrated ; but 
as Episcopal consecration is an article 
whieh bears no premium among noncon- 
formists, the final result of this effort to 
compel them to submit their children 
to church baptism, was a still greater loss 
to the church in the article of surplice- 
fees. Mr. Cantrill claimed the fees upon 


- the burial of the child, although he did 


not perform the service, but they were, 
of course, refused ; and the circumstance 
led to a long controversy, in the course 
of which Mr. Shaw published three 
pamphlets in defence of the conduct of 
his hearers, and in reply to the attacks 
of the clergyman. About the year 1724, 
he became so infirm, that. Mr. Josian 
ROGERSON was called in as a co-pastor. 
Mr. Shaw, nevertheless, continued to 
preach till the year 1745, when he died, 
Mr. Shaw published several sermons 
and small controversial tracts, besides 
his controversy with Cantril. 


(To be continued. ) 


——— 


Il, MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pembrokeshire Itinerant Society—The 
annual meeting of this Socicty was held 
at Llanboidy, on the 22d of January last. 
The Rev. Morgan Jones, of Trelech, 
was called to the chair, when the report 
was read, and various encouraging state- 
ments presented to the meeting. The 
following extract from the report con- 
tains a general outline of the Society’s 


affairs: during the past year :—‘* Their 
itinerant, the Rev. David Phillips, has 
continued his labours on the same ex- 
tensive scale as formerly. It appears 
that his endeavours to propagate the 
Gospel have met with increasing accept- 
ance, and that a great spirit of hearing 
has been excited in the English parts of 
this county, and also in the neighbour- 














1823.) 
hood of Laugharne, in Carmarthenshire. 


At many places, crowded co ions 
assemble; good appears to have been 
done ; and neighbouring places of worship 
have ,inconsequence, been better attended. 
Of these facts, some of the acting mem- 
bers of the Society have received satis- 
factory assurance. Mr. Phillips was 
accompanied in his journies, last spring, 
by one of the Secretaries, the Rev. James 
riffiths, of St. David’s; and recently 

by the Rev. William Davies, of Pen 
y the both of whom give a most fa- 
vourable account of what they saw and 
heard in several of the preaching sta- 
tions. The prospect of erecting a place 
of worship at Manorbier Newton, men- 
tioned in the last Report, has since been 
realized ; a plain and convenient chapel, 
34 feet by » having been opened there 
on the 27th "of last Novem ,» Upon 
the whole, the Society has much zeason 
to be thankful for what has been done, 
and abundant encouragement to per- 
severe in its exertions.”"-—The receipts of 
the Society have been sufficient to cover 
its current expenses, leaving a small ba- 
lance in the hands of the i. 

Herts Union.—The Annual Meeting 
— Herts Se algal ne 

bans, on Wedneaday, April 23. 
Rev. Rowland Hill, A.M: to preach in 
the morning; the public meeting for 
business in the afternoon. 

On Wednesday, April 30th, the 
eleventh anniversary of the Newport 


Pagnell Evangelical Institution will be 
held at the Rev. T. P. Bull’s meeting- 
house at Newport Pagnell. The sermon 


in the morning, by the Rey. J. Straten, 
of Paddington; that in the evening, by 
the Rev. S. Hobson, of Maulden. The 
subscribers will meet in the afternoon, 
as usual, to receive the report, &c, 


Schools in Scotland. — Local Sabbath 
Schools.—Among the many philanthropic 
schemes which have originated of late 
years with pious and humane indivi- 
duals, we know of none more entitled 
to universal attention than the Sabbath 
schools, conducted on the plan of locality 
first suggested by Dr. Chalmers, late of 
Glasgow. The advantages of this im- 
proved system are so obvious, and the 
means of carrying it into effect so easy, 
that we are surprised it has not met 
with more general adoption in’ those 
populous towns and villages where Sun- 
day schools are already established. 
In Scotland, when it is intended to orga- 
nize a local system, the town or dis- 
trict is accurately divided into a number 
of small districts, each affording only a 
sufficient number of children for two 
schools, one for boys, and another for 
girls ; the number in each being limited 
to thirty. One female or two superin- 
tend the latter, and the teachers for both 
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are always chosen, if possible, from 
some of the respectable families in the 

ighbourhood. The teachers confine 
their labours to their own districts ex- 
clusively, so that their sphere of action 
lies always under their immediate in- 
spection, and a generous emulation is 
excited between all the schools in the 
neighbourhood. Each district, with its 
schools, is also under the immediate 
superintendance of one or two visitors, 
whose duty it is to assist the young 
teachers in conducting their schools, 
and particularly to visit the parents of 
the children, look after the absentees, 
and point out to all the propriety of a 
regular attendance at the school. ‘* The 
prominent characteristic of the local 
plan is, that it allows no child, however 
regardless, and no parent, however negli- 
gent of the means of Christian instruc- 
tion, to escape its influence. Instead of 
exerting merely an attractive power, felt 
only by those who have least need of its 
operation, it pervades the obscurest re- 
treats of careless profligacy; and knock- 
ing at the door of e family, tells 
them of a school opened within 50, or 
at most 100 yards of their d 
where their children will be admitted to 
an affectionate superintendance, so mi- 
nute and personal, as to embrace many 
of the advantages of domestic instruction. 
The limited number of the scholars, and 
the circumscribed district in which they 
reside, give the teacher a facility of per- 
sonal acquaintance with the circum- 
stances and character of each child, 
which will be sought for in vain in a 
large school, drawn from parts of the 
town so distant, as to preclude the 
bility of week-day visitation.”* We 
have just received notice of the complete 
success which has attended the intro- 
duction of the local system into the town 
of Haddington. The population of the 
town and suburbs is nearly 4500, 
ten districts are marked out, each of 
which it is intended shall a boy 
and a girl’s school. Of these, eighteen 
schools are already in action, and the 
number of children at present in attend- 
ance is about 450, while the Sunday 
schools on the old general vo yaw 
collected half that numLer. 
are many of them of the first saapetlin 
b unl e spe piace. *« It is in this way, 

it the tem to =) 
vade the coun’ >, watil there aball ‘mot 
be a single district in any city, town, or 

of the land, without its local 

school, and its local religious instructor 
of youth. ae 





* «¢ System of local Sabbath e 
syste vening 


T* Hints sug gested to the teachers 
and managers of of Sabbath vechools,” &e. 


8C. 
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Literary Notices.— Answers to Correspondents. 


LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 


“we 
WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS, 


The Rev. J. Bulmer, of Haverfordwest, 
is pre to publish, by subscription, 
in Eat conn, Memoirs and Select Re- 
mains of the Rev. Bejamin Evans, of 
Trewen. The Compiler will be thankful 
to those friends of Mr. Evans in Car- 
diganshire, and other parts of Wales, 
who may letters, or any kind of 
information suited to the Work, if they 
will transmit the same to him as early as 


possible. 

Pi'shortly will be published, the Dis- 
cipline practised in the Churches of New 
England, including a Platform of Church 
Discipline, &c. from Cotton Mather. 

The Rev. John Hayter Cox will shortly 

ublish the Harmony of the Scriptures 
Vindicated, or apparently contradictory 
Passages reconciled, i in a series of Nine- 
teen Lectures. 

Also, a new Edition, improved, of 
Jesus shewing Mercy. 18mo. 

Observations on Providence, chiefly 
in relation to the Affairs of the Church. 
By the Rev. John Leifchild. 1 vol. 12mo. 

The Church in Canaan, by William 
Seaton, Author of the Church in the 
Wilderness. 12mo. 

Mr. Bichene, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister at Law, has in the Press, a 
Second Edition of an Inquiry into the 
Poor Laws, chiefly with a view to ex- 
amine them as a System of National 
Benevolence, and to show the Evils of 
indiscriminate Relief; -with some Re- 
marks upon the Schemes which have 
recently been submitted to Parliament. 

A new Edition of the Lives of cele- 
brated Pious Women, by the Rev. S. 
Burder, with considerable Additions, in 
3 vols. 12mo. 





WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. ’ 


The Tent and the Altar, or Prayers 
for every Day in the Week, by a Clergy- 
man. 

Hore Romanz, a new Translation of 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, by 
Clericus. Small 8vo. 4s. 

The Miscellaneous Works of the late 
Rev. Thomas Harmer, Author of Ob- 
servations on various passages of Scrip- 
ture, containing his Letters, Sermons, 
&c.; with Memoir of his Life, &c. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Essays relative to the Habits, Charac- 
ter, and moral Improvement of the Hin- 
doos, which have originally appeared in 
the “* Friend of India.” ‘bro. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 


Clarke’s History of aetna? Vol. 
the Second. 8vo. 10s. 6d 

Sermons, yh late Rev. Hugh Wor- 
thington, of Salter’s Hall. 8vo. 12s. 
Shepherd, Ministe of Ranelagh Chapel, 

e » Minister o ° 
Chelsea. 18mo. 6d. 

An Appendix to Dr. Watts’s Psalms 
and Hymns, 24mo, 3s. 6d. Sixth Edition. 
By Thomas Cloutt, A.M. 

Christus in Corde, or the Mystical 
Union between Christ and Believers. 
The third Edition, edited by Thomas 
Cloutt, A.M. 

Baxter’s Works, Vol. VII. edited by 
Thomas Cloutt, A. M. 

Owen’s Works, ‘Vol. III. edited by 
Thomas Cloutt, A.M 

Lectures on Scripture Comparison, or 
Christianity compared with Hinduism, 
Mohammedanism, the ancient Philo- 
sophy, and Deism. By William Bengo 
Collyer, D. D. &c. &c. 8vo. 14s. boards. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


ComMUNICATIONS have been received this month from Rev. J. Bulmer-- 


ton—-R. W. Newland—John Morris. 


J. Thorn- 


Also from Crito—Barnabas—Astrop—Country Independent Minister. 








The Essay entitled—* Baptism in all cases admission to the visible Church of 
Christ’—would revive a question which has already undergone ampie discussion in 
this Magazine, as well as in other periodicals. - 

The length of the Ode to the Deity would make its insertion inconvenient. 

We have received several papers on the important subject of Congregational 
Union, but as they necessarily go over ground nearly similar, we are compelled to 
confine ourselves to a selection. The contents of the paper which we have inserted 
this month, consideration. 

We owe an apology to the Reviewer of Brown’s Hydriotaphia for the non-inser- 
tion, in our last Number, of the following 

CORRIGENDA. 

Page 82, col. 1, line 24 from bottom, for luckily read unluckily 

Page 97, col. 1, line 22, for He then read He thus 

Bottom of same page, for after quickening read after questioning 

Page 96, near the bottom, for We sum up read He sums up 

Page 100, col. 2, line 9 from top, dele the word certain before confidence 

The same col., line 16 from bottom, for conformed read confirmed 
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